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PREFACE. 


The following narrative has been clafled 
by fome diftinguifhed writers, as Montef- 
quieu, Campomanes, and Dr Robertfon, 
amongft the valuable remains of antiquity; 
whilft it has been condemned by others, 
particularly by Mr Dodwell, as a fable, or 
a forgery. 

* 

It has been tranflated into Italian by Ra- 
mufio, into Spanifli by Campomanes, and 
into French by Bougainville. An Englifl* 
verfion of a large part of it is to be found 
in Dr Hooke’s pofthumous writings. I can¬ 
not omit, in this account of the various 
tranflations of this voyage, my particular 

obligations 
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obligations to the Rev. W. Mafon of York, 

for his liberal and polite permiflion to ex- 

» 

amine the papers of the late IVr Cray. If, 
however, any tranflation, or any remaiks, 
had been dilcovered amon^ft Mr Gray’s 
manufcripts, the Public might dill have la¬ 
mented, that thev did not receive them from 
the elegant pen ot his triend, who would 
have placed what was complete in its mod 

appropriate fituation, or would have fup- 
plied what was defective from congenial 

tafte. 

The Differtations, which follow the tranf. 
lation, contain a collection of arguments, 
which tend to eftablifh the authenticity of 
thofe parts of the account, where it might 
be fuppofed, that a forgery would mod pro¬ 
bably be attempted. 

The Greek text is introduced, that an op¬ 
portunity might be offered of judging ac¬ 
curately of the degree of credit, which the 
work may claim, and particularly as the lef- 
fer Greek geographers are not to be found 
in every private library. 


Ii 
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If the faftidious reader fhould objed to 
the punduation of the Greek original, I 
beg leave to inform him, that the Oxford 
edition has been fcrupuloufly followed, ex¬ 
cept towards the conclufion. I fhould not* 
however, have hefitated to have altered it f 
from the fir ft fentence to the laft, if I had 

fooner difcovered its peculiarities. But the 
proofs were worked off, and it was too late 
to attempt any farther change. The Latin 
notes at the bottom of the page, without 
any name, are thofe of Hudfon. 

I have to regret that the libraries to 
which I have had accefs, (1 do not except 
even the Bodleian), did not contain the fob 
lowing modern book : “ Antiquit.s mariti- 
“ mes de la Republique de Carthage, par 
“ Campomanes nor the Spanifh original, 
of which the French work is a tranflation. 
Michaelis announced, in his preface to the 
Account of Egypt by Abulfeda, the De- 
feription of the weftern parts of Africa by 
the fame author ; but I do not know 

whether it was publifhed. The Baron 
de St Croix was preparing, in 1789, a 


new 
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new edition of the Geographi Minores 
of Hudfon, which was to include feveral 
other geographical treatifes that were not 
to be found in any former colle&ion; 
but the tumults of his country will fcarce- 
ly allow us to think that his plan could be 

executed. 

I cannot conclude this preface without 
making my particular acknowledgments to 
the Rev. T. Burgefs, Prebendary of Dur¬ 
ham, not of obligations which I have re¬ 
ceived on the prefent occafion only, but 
of thofe which I have experienced during 
a feries of years. It is to this friend, 
(and I am proud to call him by this name), 
that I am indebted for the acquaintance of 
the venerable Philofopher and Critic Lord 
Monboddo, and of his learned friend Pro- 
felTor Dalzel of Edinburgh ; from both of 
whom, during a refidence of fome months 
in that city, I received many civilities. 


CON- 
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Dr Symonds, in his Remarks upon The Effay 
refpedling the colonization of the free ftates of 
Antiquity, has not allowed to the argument, that 
is deduced from the illuftrations which are con¬ 
tained in the account of modern travellers, that 
force which it feems to poflefs, when applied to 
the prefent work *. “ Their arguments,” fays 

this author, “ tend chic ly to fhew, that many 
44 circumftances contained in Hanno’s Journal, 
“ are confirmed by the accounts of modern na- 
44 vigators; and Dr Robertfon has given fur- 
44 ther illuftration of them from Ramufio and 
“ Adanfon. We may fafely grant all this to 
14 be true, and yet it can never be inferred, that 
“ the Periplus is a genuine compofition. Few 


tt 


men 


* Dr Symonds will excufe, I truft, the freedom with 
which I have examined his opinion. 
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“ men have been fo abfunl as to forge books, 
“ v i i.-fwt raking the ground of them from hi- 
“ ibsrv ; fbr mherwife 'he credulity of mankind, 
“ e\^ef; : ve as it is, could never have been 
lk h jught to digefl them. It is well known, 
14 i hat if ? quefLon oh the operation of the con- 
41 tents of a \ull is to be tried in a court of 
44 juftice, it is expected, that we prove the for- 
*• v aiities of it, before we enter into the con- 
“ i^nts. It is previfely the fame with books. 
“ W c muft prove their authenticity before we 
“cm be allowed to reafon from them.” 

Three queitions a rile from thefe obfervations : 
firtb whet he; Hanno compofed the voyage ; 
lecondlv, whether the whole be authentic ; 
and. thirdly, whether it be partly authentic, 

and partly fictitious. 

With regard to the firft queftion, it is not ne- 

ceflary rha* Hanno fbould have computed the 

♦ 

work, in order that it ihtmld receive the name 
it bears, or that it fhould be coniidered as au¬ 
thentic. We hav e an inftance of this cafe in 
Lord Anion’s voyage ; the authenticity of 
which, and the propriety of its receiving the 
name of the commander of the expedition, were 
never disputed *. 

As 


* See this very cafe dated in the Biihop of Llandaff’s 
Apoicgv the ik'de. 1 he t.omcie« >. l *• .irikine. but 

the j-adage was written belore the B. ot L.’s book was pu- 

Hi:! t-1. 
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As to the third queftion, whether it is partly 
authentic, and partly fictitious, Dr Symonds 
does not appear to have fully confidered the 
circumftances, which are confirmed by later 
navigators. We fhould naturally expeCt to 
trace the hand of an impoftor in the defcription 
of the animals, of the vegetable productions, of 
the cuitoms and manners of the inhabitants of 

that part of Africa; but the faCts relating to 
thefe fubje&s are fupported by modern obfer- 
vations, and consequently by what is equivalent 
to contemporary teihmony. It mud then be 
allowed that a part of the narrative is authen¬ 
tic. The comparifon of a book and of a will, I 
apprehend is defective. The circumftances in 
a will originate in the perfon whole name it 
bears ; and it it is not proved to be his, it is of 
no confequence whofe it may be, or what are 

the circumfiances ; whereas if we cannot indif- 
put ably prove that this voyage was written by 
Hanno. or even performed by him, we may 
neverthelefs prove, that it is extremely proba¬ 
ble ir was performed by fome perfon, and is 
coniequently true, and then it fignifies little by 
what name the perfon was called. Internal 
proofs and analogy are allowed in reafoning on 
the authenticity of a narrative of this kind ; 
whereas they are excluded by the very nature 

of a will. A book admits teftimony relative to 

the 
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the circumftances and fads; but a will does 
not admit any but what is relative to the per- 

fons. 

I mull here obferve, that thofe writers who 
have confidered the Periplus as a forgery, have 
not affigned any motive which could induce the 
author to fabricate fuch a voyage. We will 
fuppofe, that he would attempt to deceive either 
the Carthaginians or fome foreign nation. The 
objects of this expedition appear to have been 
the eitablilhment of colonies, and the diicovery 
of new places on the coart, which might be de¬ 
fined lor future lettlements. An import or pro¬ 
bably would have exaggerated his account of the 
advantages of the iituation of different parts of 
the country, and would have flattered the Car¬ 
thaginians with an anticipation of the increafe 
of their commerce ; but we do not find any one 
circumflance which could pleai'e the fanguine 
dilpolltion ot his countrymen, or which could 
produce one new adventure. The interert of an 
impoflor mull be advanced by a reprelentation 
of this kind ; but nothing is related, which re- 
fembles the boafl of the diicovery of a gold 
country in modern times *, nor is any object 
propofed that could influence even the fordid 
fpirk of the Carthaginian merchants to prepare 
a fleet to trade to the lbuth at any future period. 

The 

* See Sir \Y. Ralegh's Account of Guiana. 
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The Carthaginians mull have been acquainted 
with their own fettlcments on the coaft, (for it 
would have been a llrange attempt to under¬ 
take to perfuade them that they had fettlements 
where they had not any); therefore an impoflor 
could not hope to deceive them in that point: 
But why fhould he infert authentic hiftory where 
he might have fubflituted his own fidtions with¬ 
out any danger of detedlion ? 

The only fuppofition which remains is, that 
this work was written with a view to deceive 
fome foreign nation. No fuch intention appears 
from the language of the narrative, which is 
plain and fmiple. Behdes, the jealoufy of this 
people was inconlident with any oftentation that 
might betiay their power or their wealth. 

Again if we are to condemn that as falfe, 
which, from its peculiar nature, cannot now be 
illullrated, there ftili is a portion that will be 
always ftudied as a curious fragment of ancient 
navigation. 

My own opinion, however, is very different. 
The narrative feems to have been originally de- 
ligned for the information of Carthaginians, or 
of fuch traders as reforted to Carthage alone ; 
and, for this rcafai, the detail of the voyage 
from Carthage to the pillars is entirely omit¬ 
ted. The parts of Africa immediately following 
are {lightly deieribed, in order to give a general 

notion 
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* Set Sir \Y. Ralegh's Account of Guiana. 
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notion of the fituation of the new colonies; be- 
caufe the places were familiar to thofe who were 
addrelled, and by whom they had probably 
been formerly examined. As the remaining 
part, which contains the difeoveries, is authen¬ 
ticated by modem travels, I mull infer, that the 
whole account is true. 


’ANNQN02 



‘ANNfiNOS 


KAPXHAONIfiN BA 2 IAE CIS 


nEPinAoxs. 



T£S TIMONIA & JtfDICIA 


DE H ANN ONE. 


h‘yt:iehs in Jibtllo Sxvpzrts -'» ixUfftttrmt, 

A E><t x. 3 xat. xxti&xi’ tx u\r> Tett- 

‘ ^ - * . , , - 

T:;' Tit j. JU!A? itctor* A > va>^- JlrgtarAtf; 4fG£H. 


Athrnsui in Dci^nofophijlcy lib . 3. 

r • ' - T * 

t/ U*J 7k %•'.*'! I -2; 

--- %****» 

7 xi~l T A < 7 rActJ£t/£, 


# 

« 


Marcianvs K:ra:!ccta in Epitome Slrtcmidori £sf Menippi. 

tn >u Art^? 5 Kt»?r.T 3 t 7 ^, E^twni; «j Maw£raA<*nj?, >£ 4 >(A««c$ 

>3 A»2peo^:»»;; e Iks-;^, >d K.A{a-» o SutiAltfTlJf, EvSc^oj TS 
T^.s:, *7 A»»i'» 6 Kx(>Z'Ccti*s, 


Pcrr.pcr.ius Mita, lib. 3. f. 9. 

Ha-,r.o Carthaginicr.fis explonitum mifTus a fuis, cum per 
Occam" eft mm er.iftet, magnam partem cjus circumvedlus, not* 
fe man, fed c^mmeatu dcfeciiTe, memoratu retulerat. Et mox : 
Super eos grandis littoris ftexus grandem infulam includit, in 
qua tar. turn ft. mi a as efie narrant, toto corpore hirfutas, & fine 
coitu marium fua fponte feecundas : adeo afperis efferifque mori- 
fcus, ut quxdam cuntineri ne reluidcntur vix vinculis poffint. 
Hoc Hanno rctulit, *1 quia detradta occiiis coria pertulerat, 
iides habita eft. 



Plinius in Hijl. Nat. lib. 2 . c. 67. 

Carthagiius potentia florente, ciicumvcAus a Gadi- 

m Arabia, Daugationem earn pi^didit feripto. 


Idem, 
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Lie 7 71 y lib. 5- r. r. 

Fucre Sc Hannonis Cartbaginienfium ducis commcntarii, Pu- 
nicis rebus florcritifllmis cxplorare ambitum Africa: jufli ; quern 
fecuti plerique e Gra?cis noftrifque, & alia quidem fabulofa, Sc 
urbes multas ab co conditas ibi prodiderc, quarum nee memoria 
ulla, nee veftigium exftat. 

IJem t lib . 5. c. 3 6. 

Penetravit in eas (Gorgadum infulas) Hanno Poenorum Tm- 
perator, prodiditque hirta feminaruin corpora, viros pcmicitate 
evafifie: duarumque Gorgonum cutes argument! & miraculi 

gratia in Junonis templo pofuit, fpe&atas ufque ud Carthagincm 
cajitam. 


> Hus Solinusy fub jinem cap. 5 6 . 

Prodidit Xenophon Lampfncenus Hannonem Pcenorum re- 
gem in eas (Gorgadum infulas) permsavifle, repcrtafque ibi fc- 
minas aliti pernicitatc, atque ex omnibus qlire appartierdnt, duas 
captas tam hirto atque afpero corpore, ut argumentum fpe< 5 lan- 
d;e rei duarum cutes miraculi gratia inter donaria Junonis fuf- 
penderit: quee duravere ufque in tempora cxcidii Carthaginienfis. 

Ifaacus J r <jffius in Olfer'vatiombus ad ftfelatn , p, ^02. 

Quod AriHides Sc alii nonnulli e veteribus, Sc muni e rccenti- 
bus fabulofam cxiftimant banc Hannonis narralionenT, in eo plu- 
rimum il!os fe fell it ratio. Dignum efl cnim hoc monmnentum 
quod cum cura iiluftretur, non tantuin veritatfs ergo, fed 8 c 
gratia antiqn'tat>s cum id omnibus Graxorum raonumentia 
longe lit vctullivs. 
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Tw •j'Tio rcc; r H g a zXsbc ?r,\ctg AtSvxuv Tr ( g yr,g 

c\ xzl\ cc¥iOr t Ksv h tco tx 2 3 K govv Tijjdfei, 


l 


rXbxci rccbz. 



AOHEN K cccyy'^oviGi;, *A*vwa tX&v sf&i $r,- 

X&* H sccxXetcuv, ^ ToXag xlt^av 4 At£v$oivt- 


t r 


zap. zou iTXsvc’BVy 'r$v-r l )Cov7O0iSs i*r,KO\7cc ccycuv, 
rrXzfl& J atbsav zci) yjtcazav, ag a^&fACv ccvgiccbctjv 

\ - \ ' f ' r %• 

rsiziV) zcu circty kcu rr,v cO.Ar,v •zrccgctrzsvr,v. cog 0 
5 ^oLyJiVTigy ra; prices ’Z'dP^u.&^ccusy, zca igo 


A 


crXxv 


2 Plinius I. 5 . c. T. earn ducem Carthaginienfium dixit, alibi 
imperatorem. Gifnerus. 

i A ieyr.ris re&iua appellari exiilimat Vppvs. 

3 Tempium, in quo deicriptio 1 a 1 : dcdicata era!, Junonis fu- 
i.Tr, traduii! Plinius X Solinu>. 




THE 


ACCOUNT of the VOYAGE 

0 F 


IIANNO, Commander of the Carthaginians , 

ROUND THE PARTS OF LIBYA BEYOND THE PILLARS OF 

> 

HERCULES, 


Which He depgfited in the Temple of Saturn. 



a TT was decreed by the Carthaginians, that Hanno 
u fhould undertake a voyage beyond the Pillars of 
<l Hercules, and found Libyphenician cities. He failed 
4C accordingly with fixty fliips of fifty oars each, and a 
u body of men and women, to the number of thirty thou- 
“ fand, and provifions and other necefFaries. 

“ When we had palled the Pillars on our voyage, and 

il had 


4 Libyphocnices, quafi ex Phcenicibus advenis, indigenifque 
Afris mixti. Vide Plinium in Nat. Hid. 1 . 5. c. 4. & Stepha¬ 
na m in voce 

5 Arctyi<&xi non modo folvere, fed etJam in altum cvehi inter- 
pretantur. Grfncr. 
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I Jan no\i> Pj.Mri.us. 


rr/.ti C~r.-. r/s.l'uj'; 
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/ 1 ‘jcau.v ., tK 7ic’cx.u.i'j '-purr,* 

• l b ' 


t ±>G'u.c<.<jCC%iv 1 0ya.iar;;sfor 


/ # 


\ / V » 

ctf/OV 0 


-* r 
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I • * S 9 * 

T: T, £^1 2o>.OSl7a A it’+KVJ UZO&TfetG^ 7.i<TlOV OzV- 

' ' -s -i : .i i t r f\ / 

s:pa II cTCtOxi^ tstw 

> • >5 


• / 


/ / 


lce’.o;, era/.** i-i^run', cr^cr z>jov avio/ovra rpuiectc 

' ‘ 5 /^y * 5 


/ * f "*v 

/. wi»Cft/ TJJJ 


r.yufV) avj/ ixoi/.i-^r/xiv a7 \iy«',r,v o’j 770pp 
Sa/.ir,>; x.eiuJpr,)i, xcc/xjulk c/AS’K 9 77o7.}.ou zcu pt£- 

/ * -s. t \ \ ' \ •' C\^ 

yu/.u. ^ zaj ru/.?.cc tj-picl 

\ l’ j.glC'/j'jl Ta'/TC.v.a. 7 ;;:• r£ >./'/.try r«£a>/.dram' 
ecrov rxi 7 z; cr/.ci, 4 y.y.ryxr^ayAv vcXas Tgo$ 7 y 
Sa/.ar/r r.cO.MA'.a :, 5 Kas/zcv 75 ray^*, ^ l'yr- 

* > f %J 

T7i, Z- AzzUVf Zj Me/.i^ai', ApCLU.Zw. X&.K61- 
5 a ;:/.•/Avrf;, 7 ,/.Cgu.iv it) uuiyccv 7 croray-o* A/- 

' «> i i * » 

i 70 rr; AiZCr,: piziTU. kolpu. b' ccjt'ov, No- 

fXOibzC CC^7V-Cl A t'iTCCly pOG’ZKLt.CCT iiSfJOOV, 770LP 

~ ' t yf ^ / O' r * » ' 

£>£ tu,er.xui* Oiy^oi rr,oc, <*i/.oi yfte.&v.ci. Lgvtmv 



‘ Stephana 0r«.«rrr/<c & Scvlau (?ttc.atrr,*<i: dicitur. foifan 

* > «r ^ 

JlKTidolC p*A> 

Atqui n:.hi %;dctur anibicrAfr;cam ^mni- ppft co- 
Icrm.as na»N;atiu convert!, vcl ad rr.t.adieu-., v< 1 ad occiium, .5c 
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(< had tailed beyond them for two days, we founded the 
“ fir ft city, which wc named Thymiaterlum. Below it 
“ lay ati extenfive plain. Proceeding thence towards the 
“ weft, we came to Solocis, a promontory of Libya, a 
“ place thickly covered with trees, where wc erected a 
“ temple to Neptune ; and again proceeded for the fpaee 
€t of half a day towards the eaft, until we arrived at a 
4( lake lying not far from the fea, and filled with abun- 
“ dance of large reeds. Here elephants, and a great num- 
“ ber of other wild animals, were feeding. 

{i Having palled the lake about a day’s fail, we founded 
“ cities near the fea, called Caricon-ticus, and Gytte, and 
61 Acra, and Mclitta, and Arambys. Thence we came 
“ to the great river Lixus, which flows from Liby r a. 
“ On its banks the Lixitee, a fhepherd tribe, were feed- 
“ ing flocks, among ft whom wc continued fome time 
“ on friendly terms. Beyond the Lixitse dwelt the in- 

“ hcfuitable 

A 


S Libya: luec vegio (ut ir quit Scylax) tota eft cvlrbernma Se 
fate*.rima. In fummiute \cro promo:, odi oJ.oenlis eft ara 
manna, Vindicbc 5: Neotuno conftcru'a. 

4 Malim xxru Kijxui-.. a ve~bo >.xrciKi*v 9 qnoJ fgmljcat. 

n.im ll.mr.o (ut vcrilimillimum eft) non habitatoics ci*itatibns 
j.f.nhiu, fed primus urbes cas in hac regionc condidit. Gtfur . 

5 IJ.Ts eft ljibv:e ad fin id ram columnavum Hcrculis, ut E- 

* 4 

phoru~ ieribit. Verifimile autem eft ad hunc locum Cares per- 
\ e-nfL, qui cllain Carico in Memphide nomen dederunt. I don. 




ll :ju> llecal.iuis memi.iit, telle Stephano. 

LL Lixo uibe :c fluvio vide Scylactm, p. j?. 
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7 ,‘jAzol', Sgou&>. 6 >t*cc s 'jsoyi'j iv yJ/C? nv®* zo 7 .xx% 
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r-cLzaviv scr* Ksj>^y. rxvlevOev etc hty,vr,v cc<ptzoyA6cc, 


% / 
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. - / < ’ s 
a (5 r,:J 0 * 27 , 716 * 'ttKxv Kccrctywoi'.itc, ef: tt,v yvyjsv 

rr,; i; r,tAot/Av. v'Ti* r,v ocr t yLiyi?a vt*sstc<- 

1 * 5 ^ ^ 

v?', 4 uLtrx cc'.&gvxojv uyci'jy,, oi&ysxTa, ^^-jtva s^x¬ 


u.Uz'y, 6/ sr irPfjiz Qcc/\g', 7 z:, 5 ccrr^x'ccy r.tuazy zw- 

r > * s 

/ * * — 4 ' « r ^ 

V.’jcyn; iz*/,vxt. izttviv rrJ^Gvrzz, a; trisov r,/J'0 - 
^•y xoray^ov yiycLv zx) xhu-lv, yiy,ov 70 & xgczo- 

ielh&v 


1 IT 

;;« itVji* c* ’i^c 


1 ::■ l.vjj? c ’I'U-r. -I' _ ;‘.vi«i.> 5: BIcm* 

„- cl w.:'* rv.-. v\j. Vide X-t. 1I..1. c. V. i\ l:b. 6 c. 


\ 
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i( hofpitable Ethiopians, who pafture a wild country in- 
u terfe&ed by large mountains, from which they fay the 
“ river Lixus flows. In the neighbourhood of the rnoun- 
ft tains lived the Troglodyte, men of various appearances, 

* ( whom the Lixitse defcribed as fwifter in running than 
t( horfes. Having procured interpreters from them, we 
“ coafted along a delert country towards the fouth two 
11 days. Thence we proceeded towards the eall the 
“ courfe of a day. Here we found in a reccfs of a 
* ( certain bay a fmall ifland, containing a circle of five 
4< ftadia, where we fettled a colony, and called it Ccrne. 

“ We judged from our voyage that this place lay in a 
“ direct line with Carthage; for the length of our voyage 
“ from Carthage to the Pillars, was equal to that from 
“ the Pillars to Cerne. We then came to a lake, which 
“ we reached by failing up a large river called Chretes. 

“ This lake had three iflands, larger than Cerne; from 
u which proceeding a day’s fail, we came to the extremi- 
“ ty of the lake, that was overhung by large mountains, 

“ inhabited by favage men, cloathed in Ikins of wild 
“ bcalls, who drove us away by throwing ftones, and 
“ hindered us from landing. Sailing thence, we came to 
“ another river, that was large and broad, and full oF 3 4, 

“ crocodiles 


3 Rurfus lege xeiTvxieafiw. Cefnn\ 

5 Similis erat navigatio, pro acquahs. LI w. 

4 Lcgeildum omnino pira. et*$(>a!7rur. Gcfner. 

s Verbum eil rarum, ab cam hnpctu l? frvgorc 

iurlarc. Linn, 
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5 7 a 7ifv oi'.Cz'jjv £J?.a ei&Jjj te zai ro/x/Xa. -sr^- 

xXsVavTs; ^ ravra r^iP^; S6o, ymyot&a, Iv 3 $a- 
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Vi 


/.otr'r,; yjL7U*a.7t ct,yA7P7\7v, r; i 
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£7£^a, «; tjk 2-^rCcav7g:, ryAcu; uav, xdv ayivov- 
asi, ori yAr, \j},rx vvxlc; Oi, tt'jcu. 7i ttoVKu. zctto- 

$ua. 


1 Supcrius *■£* 


dixit. Scitc tamen multitudinis nu- 


nv’ro ponit. S:c Plato in Iipinomide & kixr•>.£%. Idem . 

2 In noftris tabulis non tantum fpatii vidctur his littoribus t: ibur. 
: Maris opinor liiatum immcnfum vocat, fpatium ipfum mavis, 
f-p'jat:' lili montibui, l^r.je latcquc vailuiu apparens. C jmr. 
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crocodiles and river horfes $ whence returning back, we 
4< came again to Cerne. Thence we failed towards the 
44 fouth twelve days, coafting the fbore, the whole of 
44 which is inhabited by Ethiopians, who -would not wait 
“ our approach, but fled from us. Their language was 
“ not intelligible even to the Lixitrc, who were with us. 
44 Towards the laft day, we approached fome large moun- 
4i tains covered with trees, the wood of which was fwed- 
44 feented and variegated. Having failed by thefe moun. 
4C tains for two days, we came to an immenfe opening of 
44 the fea; on eacli fide of which, towards the continent, 
“ was a plain; from which we faw by night fire arifing at 
44 intervals in all dire&ions, either more or lefs. 

Having taken in water there, wc failed forwards five 
“ days near the land, until we came to a large bay, which 
44 our interpreters informed us was called the WeflernHorn, 
il In this was a large ifiand, and in the ifiand a fait water lake, 
44 and in this another ifiand, where, when we had landed, 
“ -we could difeover nothing in the day time except trees; 
41 but iu the night we faw many fires burning, and heard the 

“ found 


4 A * or area pro ^letrtuxTx accipio. /</./«. 
s Hujus promontorii mcminit Mela, lib. 3. c. 9. ut < 5 c Phnius 
in Hift. Nat. 1 . 6. c. 31. Eli vero 'Ec-c ** promontorium 
illud famofum quod Virule appellate:. Valde ideo hallucinatur 
Salmafius, [& qui cum fequitur, Haiduinus, ad Pliu. lib. 6. p. 
745.] cum hoc negat, ac Caput Palma rum interpretatur: co e- 
nijn ufque non progrefius efi Hanno. Vofjus ad Melam, p. 309. 

( Lac us falfys, aut magnus form fb£*ic waris, Gsjntr* 
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cr:/.v 3 T/.aovg itolv yvvxcxzg, 0 car etas rcig <rv- 

ycanv. 


1 Hxc a; hujufmodi dc rr.ontc Atlantc fcnbjt Plinius in Hif- 
t,-r;a Natural), l,b. 5. cap. 1. 

5 H>.***tcs Poet is excclfum fignificat, per fyncopen pro 
~ uxo r» «aTh», o j?-<» axotvy^i ri-c /3<x ?•**';. Minus pro- 

tantur qui adfpirant, tanquam vocabulo ab Sc Suite* com- 

p..lito. Gefner. 

I ^ 

3 ©ttfr id eft, Dtorum •oehiculum, ab altitudine ita dic- 

t \ t. . H c rr.or.s pars ejus efle videtur, qui Dcuchis appellatur 
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44 found of pipes, cymbals, drums, and confufed /bouts# 
4t We were then afraid, and our diviners ordered us to 
“ abandon the ifiand. Sailing quickly away thence, we 
fi palled by a country burning with fires and perfumes ; 
44 and ftreams of fire fupplied thence fell into the fca. 
4i The country was impa/Table, on account of the heat. 
“ We failed quickly thence, being much terrified ; and 
11 paffing on for four days, we difeovered at night a 
“ country full of fire. In the middle was a lofty fire, 
4t larger thsn the reft, which feemed to touch the liars. 
* ( When day came, we difeovered it to be a large hill, 
44 called the Chariot of the Gods. On the third day after 
44 our departure thence, having failed by thofe ftreams of 
u fire, we arrived at a bay called the Southern Horn ; 
41 at the bottom of which lay an ifland like the former, 
41 having a lake, and in this lake another ifiand, full of 
11 favage people, the greater part of whom were women, 
“ whofe bodies were hairy, and whom our interpreters 

44 called 


in noflris tabulis, nomine ctiam vicino qusfi Tbeuochu : a quo 
non multum diflat, qui yoi'is mons dicitur. Idem, 

4 Hxc quidem infula terminus fuit navigationum Hannonfs. 
Ex deferiptione vero ejus manifcftc apparet eandem e/Te, atquc fit 
ilia, qme hodie Palmifera , ab aliis vero S. Anna infula appella- 
tur. Vojftus ad Melam, pag, 305. 

5 Non reclc Hannoni adfingit Mela, infulam hanc habitar? a 
feminis foils : cum utriufque fexus homines in ea infula fuifie feri- 
bat, quamvis multo plures feminas. 

6 Dari integros populos toto corporc hirtos, fatis oftendunt 
cum aha loca, turn prarcipuc terror .'ita fupra Japoniam filar. Vojf, 
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' ' ■ .. 2 P * T\ *' \ ~ 

-rairsr jj.lv v^itpvycv, xer/fAvoouj ovrsg, xat rag 
- : lASTPlOi; UIAVIOLLBVOI. yv\cuxctg jj o2 JaXVtf- 

ff’aw re *a} trr:<zo& t iac cu rxg uyovruty ax rfiikov e- 
'zbo^. 'XzmxidvuPii; fAivJoi avrug, d^iddcaij.ev, ^ rug 
Scpcc; \xou>iGujj.tv d; K uoyjr^ovu. x y) in iirXev- 

WUlfyj •ZCOG’UTigy, T!dV (jItoJV r,CAUg OziXi'ZGVTWV. 


* Forfan r^yica ab intcrprctibus Lixitis vocabantur. 
a Eofdexn n>u$*Txs dixeris. Gefncr . 

3 Repono ei;, fjcut & fupra legitur. Idem . 
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<( called Gorillae. Though we purfued the men, we could 
€< not feize any of them ; but all fled from us, efcaping 
<( over the precipices, and defending themfelves with 
“ ftones. Three women were however taken; but they 
“ attacked their condu&ors with their teeth and hands, 
“ and could not be prevailed on to accompany us. Hav- 
41 ing killed them, we flayed them, and brought their 
“ fkins with us to Carthage. We did not fail farther on, 
iC our provifions failing us.” 


FINIS. 



DISSERTATION I. 



T HE difcoveries which were made by the 
improvement of the art of navigation, 
about the period of the revival of litcratuie, 
induced the learned to compare the voyages of 
the ancient navigators with thofe performed in 
their own time ; and the foliations of places, 
as laid down in the old geographers, with thofe 
which had been recently obferved. Amongft 
the works of the ancient authors that were 
thus illuftrated by modern travels, were the 
Periplus of Hanno and the Iables of Ptolemy. 
The Greek text of the Periplus was firft pu- 
blifhcd, (as Hudfon informs us), by Sigifmond 
Gelenius at Bafil, in 1533 . The edition of 
Conrad Gefner appeared foon after, with the 
addition of a Latin trandation and Leo s Africa. 
The fecond edition of Ramufio’s Colleftion of 
Voyages was publifhed in i544> which con¬ 
tained an Italian verfion, and an elucidation of 

B the 
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ibe Pcriplus, from the verbal narrative of a 
Portugaefe commander, who was accuftomed 

4 « 

to trade to the illand of St Thomas. As the 
circumftance is connected with the hiftory ot 
literature in the beginning of the iixteenth 
century, I fhall relate it in the tranflated words 
of the Italian original. 

“ Hasing obferved, fn this voyage of Hanno, 
“ many parts worthy of attention, I thought I 
4 * fhould give great fatisfaCtion to the learned, 
** if I wrote out fome few remarks that I have 
4 * inferted at different times in my journals, and 
44 which 1 have heard related in converfation by 
u a Portugucfe commander, a native of the 
“ town of Condi, whofe name is concealed for 
u proper reafons. This perfon, who had arrived 
“ at Venice with a fhip laden with fugars from 
u the illand of St Thomas, became the familiar 
14 friend and acquaintance of the Count Rimon- 
u do della Torfe, a nobleman of Verona, who 
“ was relidmg for his amufement at \ r enicc, 
4 * being known to every perfon diftinguilhed for 
4 * his fK.il) in the art of navigation, for his ele- 
“ gant knowledge, or extenlive reading. He 
“ himfelf likewife had collected a great (lore of 
41 information, and had iludied the Tables of 
“ Ptolemy in particular. He was continually 

foliciting the Port a gut fe with invitations to 

4; his houfe whilft he remained at Venice, be- 

44 caufc 
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“ caufe he received peculiar pleafure from the 
“ accounts of the new voyages. This com- 
“ mander having frequently failed to the ifland 
u of St Thomas, which lies under the equinoc- 
“ tial line, had not negle&ed either port, river, 
“ or mountain, on the we (tern coaft of Africa. 
“ He had feen and delcribed them, with all the 
“ circumftances of height, extent, and num- 
“ ber of leagues, and had noted them down on 
“ certain papers, fo that he could converfe on 
“ thefe fubjects very particularly and very in- 
“ telligcntly. The Count Rimondo having read 
“ the voyage above mentioned, the Portuguefc 
“ was much pleafed and aftonilhed to find, that 
“ this coaft had been difeovered two thoufand 
“ years, for it had not been explored, by the 
“ command of any prince, the entire ipace of 
4 ‘ ioo years before the time of the Infante Don 
“ Henry of Portugal. It appeared to him like- 
“ wife an extraordinary circumftance, that this 
a commander, Hanno, fhould have pofleiled fo 
“ much courage to navigate it at fo early a pe- 
“ riod, fince, from his own account, and the 
“ Tables of Ptolemy, he had proceeded within 
“ a degree of the equinoctial line, having nei- 
“ ther compafs nor chart, things invented a long 
“ time afterwards.” 

Although many fubfequent writers have ex¬ 
amined and explained the Pcriplus, yet much 

Hill 
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ft ill remain* without any explanation. The 
prefer.: attempt will be cliiefiy employed in 
/hewing what degree of truth is mixed with 
what has been fuppofed to be entirely a fable: 
and I do not offer t, either that Hanno perform¬ 
ed the voyage, or compofed the narrative; but 

4 

that a voyage was performed, from which the 
materials of the prelent narrative were collect¬ 
ed. We are now to conlider the circumftances 
in detail which are related in the Periplus. 

The commencement has a very lingular in¬ 
troduction, which contains the decree of the fe- 
natc of Carthage, and the name of Hanno in 
the third perfon lingular ; and the narrative im¬ 
mediately follows, beginning in the fir/1 perfon 
plural I am inclined to think, that this title 
might ha\e been allixed by the Carthaginians 
themlclvc* as a kind of explanation, or an index, 
for the ufe of tlmfe perlbns who might re fort to 
the temple of Saturn to examine fuch public 

record*. 

\Y e arc informed, that Hanno performed his 

vovage with fixtv Ihips of liftv oars each, and 

that tins feet contained a bodv of men and 

* 

women, to the number of 32,222, with provi- 

lions' 


* u It w.-.n decreed by the Carthaginians, tint Hanno 
ill or. id undertake a voyare.—He tailed accordingly.— 
“ When "ac had failed the pillar* on our voyage.” Page 5. 
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lions and other neceflaries *. Bougainville fup- 
pofed it fo difficult to convey fo great a num¬ 
ber of perfons, and fuch a fupply of various re- 
quifites in thefe veflels, that he has concluded 
fome error mull have been committed with re- 
fpedl to the figures, either by the Greek tran- 
llator, or by the copy ill. “ D’ailleurs, (fays he), 
“ les vaifleaux anciens ne paroiflent pas avoir 
“ ete conftruits de maniere h pouvoir contenir 
“ autant de monde que ceux de modernes, memo 
“ en les fuppofant d’une grandeur cgale f.” 
We fliall not, I think, be compelled to refort to 
any fuppofition of this kind. Florus relates, 
that the Carthaginian veflels, in the engage¬ 
ment with Caius Lutatius, were of extraordi¬ 
nary dimenftons. “ The fleet of the enemy 
“ (that is the Carthaginians) was loaded with 
u (lores, with foldiers, with towers, and with 
“ arms, and appeared to convey even Cartilage 
“ itfelf; which circumftancc was the caufe of 
u its deftruflion J.” The ihips in Anthony’s fleet 
at the battle of Actium, which were moftly of 
African conftruftion, arc deferibed by the fame 

author 

* And vet Gcfncr does not think that Hanno furnifhed 

✓ 

his cities with inhabitants. Why then did lie carry out fo 
many idle palicngers ? 

f Acad, des Infcnp. T. xxvi. p.42, 
t bib. ii. c, 2. fed. 54. 
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author, as being built from fix to nine banks 
“ of oars ; beikk^ tills, having been raifed with 
“ towers and decks, l'o as to referable cities and 
“ forts, they were borne along, not without the 
“ groaning of the Tea and die labouring of the 
“ winds, which fizc contributed to their de- 
“ flruction If the authority of this tefli- 

mony fhould be thought to be diminifhed by 
the inflated language in which it is couched, 
we may flill defend the original calculation by 

fome paffages from Polybius. He is comparing 
together the Roman and Carthaginian fleets. 
“ The whole Roman fleet confuted of a hun- 
“ dred and forty thouland men, each vcflel con- 
“ taining one bund) ed and twenty foldiers and 
4i three hundred fearnen . On the other hand, 
“ the forces of the Carthaginians, whofe prepa- 
4i rations were made wholly for the fea, amount- 
“ ed to more than 150,000, if we compute them 
4i from the number of the Chips j*.” We may 
perhaps be allowed to infer, that as the number 
420 is aflumed as the ftandard in both inflances, 
each fhip had only its ufual complement of men. 
Thirty thoufand perfons, diflributed amongfl 
fixty vefleis, will allow five hundred to each, 

and the difference is not very large between 

the 

* Lib. 4. c. x\. fc< 5 h 


PulvLius, lib. i. c.z. 
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the two numbers *. Thefe arguments perhaps 
may eftablifh the probability of the numbers 
fpecified in the account of the embarkation. 
We mull recollect alfo, that this voyage was 
not performed in the infancy of the art of na¬ 
vigation amongft the Carthaginians, hut when 
their commerce was flourilhing. in the twelfth 
century, Richard I. of England took a vefiel 
near Aeon, which contained, as Dr Henry in¬ 
forms us from Matthew Paris, no fewer than 
fifteen hundred men. The words of Matthew 
Paris arc thefe : “ Navis quxdam permaxima, 
u quam Dromundam appellant. Spc igitur per- 

“ diti evadendi mille treccntos pnecepit rex in 
“ mari fubmergi, et ducentos vivos ad caute- 
44 lam refervavit f.” There was a vefiel called 
c°gga in ufe at this period, which contained 
240 foldicrs, cxclufive of manners. 44 Ecce 
44 quinquaginta naves, quas vulgo coggas dicunt, 
“ cum xn millibus armatorum tanto gratius ve- 
u niunt quanto noPris auxilium in arfto ma- 
“ jore defendunt 


We are informed, that alte: 
beyond the pilhus, and had 


ITanno had failed 
founded one city, 

and 


* It fhould he conf’Jererl, that Kamo’s fleet afted as 

; where.-.'* Uiof.* delcih e*i by JVhbius were equip¬ 
ped for fighting, ar. 1 wo.uu not of tourle be encumbered 
with more men than weic nece'lary for that purpofe, and that 
of navigation. 

f P. 136. t Iter Hierof. Ric. I. p. 26c. 
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and had proceeded on his voyage a few days, 

thev came to a lake which was tilled with 
* 

reeds, where elephants and other animals were 
feeding. This is one of thofe pafiages, where 
we might expccl to find the author of a for¬ 
gery to have betrayed himfelf by inaccuracy. 
But even the natural hiftorian cannot detedl 
any error in the defeription. yfclian acquaints 
us that the elephant is fo fond of moijl and 
f-jfi places, that it may be almofl clafled amongft 
the animals which live in marjhes. And modern 
writers, (if the ancient fhculd not be credited, 
on this fubjecl), mention a marfhv iituation as 
the haunt of the elephant f. 

After having pafled this lake, Hanno founded 
feveral cities near the fea called, Caricon-ticos, 
Gytte, Acra, Mclitta, and Arambys. Thefe 
names feem to have been tranflated from the 
Punic into the Circek larguage, and to have 
. been originally chofen as indicating the predo¬ 
minant local peculiarities. Bochart fuppofes 
Arambvs to have been named from the vines 

w 

growing in the neighbourhood, or on the fituation 
of the colony %. Melitta he derives from a word 

that 

'* iTiiani Hift. Nat. 1 . ir. c. 4. 

•f Pennant’s Hift. of Quad. v. i. p. Tjr. 

t “ Proprie fignificat calicutam urbem, ft verbo datur 
4i rema ; id eft, in qua condenda multum calcis fit adhibitum, 
14 vel in ftru<ftura% vel etiam in lectoria, 1 ’ Not. in Han¬ 
non. ed. Hudf. p. 2, 3. 
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that fignifies a city in which a great quantity 
of mortar was employed. I at fir ft had fuppofed 
that this word had been tranflated from the Pu¬ 
nic into Greek, and confequcntly that it had re¬ 
ceived its appellation from the fwarms of bees 
which abound in that climate, as we learn from 
the teftimony of Mr Adanfon. . But the fign id¬ 
eation afligned by Bochart appears to be the 
true one. Dr Shaw deferibes a city, conftructed 
in a fimilar manner, and on the fame coaft. 
“ Moft of the walls of Tlem-fan have been built, 
44 or rather moulded in frames; a method of build- 
“ ing, which Pliny informs us, (lib. xxxv. c. 14.) 

44 was ufed by the Africans and Spaniards in his 

44 time. The mortar of which they confift, is 
44 made up of fand, lime, and gravel, which, by 
44 being at firft well tempered and wrought to- 
44 gether, has attained a ftrength and folidity 
44 not inferior to ftone. The feveral ftages and 
44 removes of thefe frames are ftill obfervable ; 
44 fome of which are at leaft one hundred yards in 
44 length, and two yards in height and tliicknefs; 
44 whereby may be eftimated the immenfe quan- 
44 tity of this com poll that was made ufe of at 
44 one time We may conclude, from the 

ft * 

Ample manner in which fuch buildings might 
be ereded, that the colonies might live in tents 
till their other habitations were completed. 

C They 

* Shaw’s Travels, page 23. 
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Thev next arrived at the river Lixus, and we 
have an account of feme of the inhabitants in 

its neighbourhood. The Troglodytae are repre- 
lented as men 44 of various appearances, whom - 
44 the Lixitae deferibed as fwifter in running 

“ than horfes.” I have tranflated a>hoioy,og<pit$ 

44 of various appearancesit fhould rather have 
been, 44 of an appearance different from the na- 
44 fives whom we had ieen before.” The belt ex¬ 
planation of the expreflion is to be found in this 
paffage of Dr Robertionb America : 44 As far 

4k the river Senegal, the Portuguefe had found 
44 the coait of Africa inhabited by people nearly 
44 refembhng the Moors of Barbary. When 
44 they advanced to the lbuth of that river, the 

“ human form ieemed to put on a new appear- 
44 ancc. Thev beheld men with (kins black as 
44 ebony, with fhort curled hair, flat noies, thick 
“ lips, and all the peculiar features, which are 
“ now known todiftinguilh the race of negroes*/ 1 
It is added, that the Lixitx deferibed them as 
fwifter in running than horfes. It might at firfl 

be imagined, that this comparifon would be 
more natural to a Carthaginian than to one of 
the Lixitre, and that the writer of the voyage 
had betrayed liimfelf. The paffage feems to 
relate to a cuflom of horle-racing ; and that 
cufiom may perhaps be traced in the name of a 
place mentioned in the map of Ptolemy, and 

called 

* Vcl. i. y. 46. edit. 410. 
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called Hippodromus Ethiopia?, or Hypodro- 

mus. It is called hnoigopo; by Agathemerus, 
and no doubt can remain relpecling the reafon 
of its appellation 3 for the Ethiopians that live 
near the place he calls Hippophagi *. The 
Troglodytae are faid to be at the diflance of 
three days fail from Cerne or the iile of Arguin, 
with which it is jultly thought to correfpond. 
When the iile of Arguin belonged to the Por¬ 
tuguefe, they carried on a trade which refem- 
bled that of the ancients with reipedl to the 
different articles. The Portuguefe trade, like 
that of the Phoenicians, coniiiled in linen-cloth, 
as I fhall attempt to fhew in the fecond differ- 
tation. But Barbot informs us, that, aniongft 
other things, “ the Portuguefe barter for ilaves, 
“ gold, oftrich-feathers, and Barbary borfcs, for 
“ one of which they had twelve or iifteen ilaves 
u in Nigritia f.” The country, wiiicli in iitua- 
tion feems nearly to agree with the Hippodro¬ 
mus /Ethiopue, and the place where they pro¬ 
cured thefe horles, feems to have been in the 
neighbourhood of the Lixifce. 

The fleet next advanced beyond Cerne, till 
they came to a river large and broad, and full 

of 

* rTg®' pti t oi A iQuiaiya, x.x>.u/ztvu) Aj&oxcf; two- 

C*yet. Agathcm. lib. ii. c. 5. p.41. 

f Coll, of Voyag. and Trav. vol. v. p. 53c. 
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of crocodiles and river-horfes. Thefe animals 
were formerly laid to bear a natural antipathy 
to each other, and coniequently fome fufpicion 
of a forgery might arile, iince they are here faid 
to be in a kind of focial ftate. But we learn 
from Pennant *, and the authors quoted in his 
work, that, 44 among other errors related of them, 
“ (that is, the hippopotami), is that of their en- 
44 mi tv with the crocodile, an eve-witnefs decla- 

v 1 * 

“ ring he had ieen them fwimming together 
u without any difagreement. 

44 Among the ancient paintings in the Rofpi- 
“ g'ioii palace, are fome moil ludicrious repre- 
“ ientations of the cbace of both thefe animals 
44 by pygmies with long beards, and the feenery 
“ iuitable. The painter, in the circumftance of 
44 the pygmies, dealt in the fiction of the times : 
“ in the former he (hewed his knowledge of the 
“ hippopotame and the crocodile being joint te- 
44 nants of the fame waters. 

44 It was known to the Romans. Scaurus treat - 
44 ed the people with the fight of five crocodiles 
44 and one hippopotame during his edilefhip, and 
44 exhibited them in a temporary lake.” 

Adanfon, in the voyage above mentioned, 
fpeaks of them both as affociating together. 
4 A river, from two to three hundred fathoms 
4 broad, the banks planted with trees of various 

“ kinds, 


Hin. of Quadrup. vol. i. p. 146. 


* 
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“ kinds, and the leaves in perpetual verdure; 
“ the numerous droves of elephants walking on 
“ its borders, the fea-horfes, crocodiles, with an 
“ infinite multitude of other very extraordinary 
“ animals, feemed to open an ample field for new 
44 and important obfervations.” 

Having returned to Cerne, and failed towards 
the fouth for twelve days, near the coaft, they 
came, towards the lad of thefe twelve days, to 
fome mountains covered with trees, the wood of 
which was fwcct-frented and variegated , fimilar 
to that of thofe trees obferved by Adanfon *; 
“ Here, fays he, are moil beautiful tamariiks, red 
“ gum-trees , and ieveral other forts of thorny aca- 
“ cias, the wood of which is extremely hard, and, 
“ in the colour and beauty of its veins , not unlike 
u thofe which we ufe in inlaid work.” It was 
from this coaft that the wood was procured, from 
which the cedar tables were fabricated, that 
were fuch expenlive articles of luxury at Rome. 
They were eftcemed for the beauty of their veins 
and colours; and thofe were moil highly valued 
which refemblcd the eyes in the feathers of the 
peacock’s tail. “ Anchorarius mons vocatur ci- 
“ terioris Mauritania?, qui laudatillimam dedit 
“ cedrum, jam exhauilus. Mcnfic praxipua dos 
“ in vena crifpis, vcl in vcrtice variis. Illud ob- 
“ longo evenit difeurfu, ideoque tigrinae appel- 

“ lantur: 




3 ° 




“ lantur: hoc intorto, et ideo tales pantherinae 
“ vocantur. Sunt et undatim crifpae, majore gru- 
“ tiu, fi pavonum caudte oculos imitentur 
The perfume, which is mentioned, is obferved 
by Pliny in the preceding chapter, “ Infularum 
“ arbores ambitu yEthioprje, et nemora odo- 
M rata, in mentione earum did a funt.” Milton 
has beautifully alluded to a fimilar circum- 
fiance : 


As when to them who fail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are pail 
Mozambic, off at fea north-eaft winds blow 
Sabean odour, from the fpicy fhore 

Of Araby the Blcis’d ; with inch delay 

Well pleas’d they Hack their courfe, and many a league 

Cheer'd with the grateful fmell old Ocean frailes. 

Tar. Loft, b. iv. 


Solinus lpeaking of the trees that grew on 
mount Atlas, has this expreffion, “ Quarum odor 

“ gra\ is +.” 

They afterwards came to a plain, from which 
they fa w by night fire a riling at intervals ; a 
fight, as v. c flull obferve in another part of the 
account, common at prelent in that part of Afri¬ 
ca. They then courted the fhore for five days, 
and arrived at an ifland. where, during the night, 

many 

* Plin. Nat. Hill. lib. >AL c. 15. 
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many fires were obfervcd ; and the found of 
pipes, cymbals, and drums, and confufed lliouts, 
was heard. This circumftance is mentioned by 
Pliny, and in Ramufio * ; and is explained, with 
few variations, by Mr Bruce. 44 In countries, fuch 
44 as we have been now defcribing, and fuch as 
44 Hanno was then failing by, when he made the 
44 remark, there is no twilight. The flars, in 
“ their full brighrncfs, are in pofiefilon of the 
44 whole heavens, when, in an inflant, the fun 
“ appears without an harbinger, and they all 
“ difappear together. We fliall lay, at fun- 
44 riling, the thermometer is from 48° to 6o°- 
44 At three o’clock in the afternoon, it is from 
“ ico° to 115 0 . An univerfal relaxation, a kind 
44 of irrefifiible languor, and averfion to all ac- 
“ tion, takes poficfiion of both man and bead; 

44 the 


a 


* “ Quefti fuoclii diceva detto pilotto verderfi infino al 
44 prefente da tutti quclli die navigano la eofla di Senega, di 
44 Ghinea ct delle Mclleghcttc : conciofia cofa che i Negri, 
44 chc habitano nllc marine, ct colli vicini a quelle, fentono 
44 grandiltimo cnldo, et nor queflo ftanno nafcoli tutto ii 

giorno nelle cafe loro, qunndo il fol e in quefli noflri 
44 fegni fettentnonali, ct banco il maggior giorno dodici hore, 
ct mezza, et chc come fi fa notte con facelle et legni ac- 
cell die ardono come torchi, fi veggono andar lior qua, hor 
44 faccendo lc lor bilogne ; ct di lontano in mare apparono 
44 fimul iuochi ct li fentono molti romori ct It repit i di corni 
44 ct d'altro chc fanno i detti Negri.” Viaggi di Ramulio, 
tom. i. png. 123. 


ii 


a 
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“ the appetite fails, and deep and quiet are the 
“ only things the mind is capable of defiring, 
“ or the body of enduring. Cattle, birds, and 
44 beads, all flock to the fhade, and to the neigh- 
“ bourhood of running dreams, or deep ftagnant 
“ pools. From the fame motive, the wild bead 
“ dirs not from his cave ; and for this too he has 
“ an additional reafon : becaufe the cattle he 
“ depends upon for his prey do not dir abroad 
“ to feed ; they are afleep and in fafety, for with 
“ them are their dogs, and their lhepherds. 
“ But no fooner docs the fun fet, than a cold 
<f night indantly fucceeds a burning day ; the 
41 appetite immediately returns, the cattle lpread 
“ themfelves abroad to feed, and pafs quietly 
u out of the fhepherds fight, into the reach of 
“ a multitude of beads leeking for their prey. 
“ Fires, the only remedy, are every where iight- 
“ ed by the fhepherds to keep thefe at a re- 
“ fpeclful didance ; and dancing, finging, and 
44 mufic, at once exhilarate the mind, and con- 
44 tribute, by alarming the beads of prey, to 
14 keep their flocks in fafety, and prevent the 
44 bad effecls of fevere cold. This was the caufe 
“ of the obfervation Hanno made, failing along 
44 the coad ; and it was true when he made it. 

Jud the fame may be obferved dill, and will 

u be, fo long as the climate and inhabitants are 
" the fame 

% Bmcc’s Travels, Tol. ii. p. 565, &.C. 


They 
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They then palled by a country burning with 
fire, which was accompanied with perfumes ; 
and dreams of fire, fupplied thence, fell into 
the fea. This fad: likewife is excellently illu- 
ftrated by Mr Bruce. “ After the fire,” fays he, 
“ (which was lighted for the purpofes of de- 
“ ftroying the cover for the animals which they 
“ hunt), has confumed all the dry grafs in the 
“ plain, and, from it, done the fame up to the 
44 top of the highcft mountains, the large ra- 
41 vines or gullies, made by the torrents falling 
“ from the higher ground, being fhaded by their 
“ depth, and their being in pofiefiion of the lad 
“ water that runs, are the latefl to take fire, 
44 though full of every fort of herbage. The 
44 large bamboos, hollow canes, and fuel] like 
44 plants, growing as thick as they can Hand, 
44 retain their greennefs, and are not dried 
u enough for burning, till the fire has cleared 
(i the grafs from all the refi of the country ; at 
44 lad, when no other fuel remains, the herdf- 
14 men on the top of the mountains fet fire to 
44 thele, and the fire runs down in the very 
44 path in which, fome months before, the water 
44 ran, filling the whole gully with flame, which 
“ does not end till it is checked by the ocean 
44 below, where the torrent of water entered, and 
44 where the fire of courfe ceafes. This I have 
44 often feen myfclf, and been often nearly en- 

D 44 clofed 
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“ ciofeu in it ; and can bear witnefs, that, at a 
“ enhance, and by a It ranger ignorant of the 
“ canfe, it would hardly be diftinguiihed from 
“ a river of fire." A learned friend fuggefted 
an alteration of this paffage refpecling the fires 
and perfumes : Tla,or,u,u£o u,td<x. ^wav itoLxvgov 
Qvtituuuarxv. UA$oi y arr ctvrr,; rv^co^et; pvetzte, 
g^£caX>.c^• ns T7 t \ /)a).ctTTctv. The correction was 

this ; oicL-vow Ovlucl&cltwv And this 

idea is confirmed by a fubfequent and fimilar 

mode of exprefiion ; — vvkto; rr t v yyv ctfitcogcofuv 
f/.oyog tttsi jv. The tranflation of the paffage 
would likewife be different; and the fame friend 
propoles, “ full of fiery or volcanic exhalations.” 
Dr Hooke, in his Theory of Earthquakes, ren¬ 
ders it, “ burning with fiinking volcanoes.” 
As the country abounded with odorous trees, 
the fires which were kindled by the natives 
might have been fed by this flame. 

The country, we are told, was impaffable on 
account of the heat. This exprefiion, which 
feems to indicate the ignorance of the naviga¬ 
tors doc a not convev anv excufe for their not 

V * 

vifiting the country, which cannot be juftified. 

The Carthaginians might have expreffed a wifii 

to their interpreters, to examine the country ; 

and the\ miirht have been'informed, that it was 

% % 1 

impaffable from the heat; that it was inaccefiible 


to 
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to perfons who were ftrangers and unacuftomed 
to endure fuch a violent change of temperature. 
The Portuguele were alfedted in the lame man¬ 
ner, as we may fuppofe the Carthaginians were 
on their voyage, “ When they began to enter 
“ the torrid zone, the notion which prevailed 

“ among the ancients, that the exceflive heat, 
“ which reigned perpetually there, was fo fatal 
44 to life as to render it uninhabitable, deterred 
“ them, for fome time, from proceeding. Their 
44 own obfervations, when they firft ventured in- 
44 to this unknown and formidable region, tend- 
44 ed to confirm the opinion of antiquity con- 
44 cerningthe violent operation of the direct rays 
44 of the fun 

44 1 had to walk,” fays Mr Adanfon, 44 on funds, 
44 which it would be incorrect to call by any o- 
44 ther epithet than burning, fince, even in the 
44 molt moderate weather, they experienced there 
“ a heat of 6o° and upwards, as I afterwards 
44 found by the obfervations, which 1 lcrupuloufly 
44 followed with M. de Reaumur’s thermometer. 
44 Mv ihoes grew tough hkc horn, then cracked, 
44 and fell away to powder ; even the feet of my 
44 negroes were chopped.” Salluft has ufed li- 
milar expreflions in deferibing the fame country. 
'• Super Numidiam Ga:tulos accepimus, partim 

44 in 


* Robertfon's Hilt, of America, vol. i. p. 46. edit. 4to. 
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“ in tuguriis, alios incultius vagos agitare ; poll 
“ eos FEthiopas die; dein loca exult a folis ardo- 
‘* ribus 

After a few days fail they reached an ifland 
full of fiivage people, the greater part of whom 
were women, u hole bodies were hairy, and whom 
our interpreters called Gorilla?. Bougainville 
thinks, that thefe inhabitants were pongos, or 
the large fpecies of monkey. The words ctv6guna)v 
ay pi'xv anfwcr to the homo JUveflris of Bontius, 
to cur m an of the wood, and to the French bomme 
de hois : all appellations given by natural hi- 
itcrians to the true ape. The van* ation then 
of the words above mentioned, will have a An¬ 
gular appearance ; but it is probable, that the 
Carthaginians ul'ed the fame language as Sir 
J. Mandcviile has employed, fpeaking of the fame 
kind of animul, a> it lbjuilly 1 uppofed f. He fays 
he came to ** ano r hci \ le where tli afolk ben alle 
u fkvnned roug’.ic he.i a* r* r u^h bell, faf on- 

* l J 1 - 

4 ‘ ly the face, and the puv. me of tne hand J.” I 

am 

* Bell. Jugurth. c. \i.\. Solimis mentions it .15 an opinion 
ot moil people in his time, that the iouthern parts of Africa 
were impenetrable to the human race by reafon of the ex¬ 
ec Hive heat. “ Quamplurimi propter folis ardorem perviam 
**negaverunt. Idem opinioni plurimorum, qui ob folis fla- 
“ grant i?. in maximam partem iltius regionis ferunt humano 
41 gencri in tccetTum, fic rcluctatur,” 6cc. Cap. Ix. 

f Pennant, vol. i. p. 16^. 


i P. 361. 
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am inclined to think, that the lavage men who 
were cloathed in the fkins of wild beads*, and 
who drove the Carthaginians away by throwing 
Hones, and prevented their landing, were of this 
defcription. The ftrength of the pongo, and the 
dexterity of the defence with fuch weapons, 
drongly favour the conjecture *. The following 
account of this animal, as extracted from Pur- 
chas’s Collection, is worthy our attention: u A 
“ flat face, and a deformed refemblance of the 
“ human ; ears exactly like thofe of a man ; 
“ hair on the head longer than on the body, 
“ body and limbs covered with reddifh and fhag- 
“ gy hair ; longed on the back, thinned on the 
“ fore parts, buttocks covered with hair —. 
“ Inhabit the interior parts of Africa and the 
“ ifle of Borneo ; grow to the height of fix feet; 
“ have prodigious ftrength ; will overpower the 
“ ftrangeft man. The old ones are fliot with 
“ arrows; only the young can be taken alive : 
u Will attack and kill the negroes who wander 
u in the woods ; will drive away the elephants, 
“ and beat them with their fids, or pieces of 
“ wood ’ will throw dones at people that offend 

“ them.” 

* Strabo gives an account, from Oneficritus, of a defence, 
of nearly the lame kind, made by animals of this defcrip¬ 
tion. when attacked amongft precipices : nsrpxtAi«-*< <xt 

T.tr.KX',, 0. y.ctTav. 

Stiab. lib. XV. p.710. ed. Paris. 



M them.’* Hanno fays, “ Though we purfued 
“ the men, we could not feize any ot t:,em ; 
“ but all fled from us, elcaping over the precipi- 
“ ces, and defending themlelves with lionet.” 

They did not advance beyond this part of 
the coall, 

Such then is the voyage which has been fuppo- 
fed to be a forgery. Some facts and phenomena 
appear to be lets dillinftlv deferibed than others, 
becaufe the method of obtaining the knowledge 
of them was different in different inftances. Many 
circumftances are represented as they appeared 
from the fliip ; fome as they appeared on fuch 
an examination as a fhort ftay would allow ; and 
others as they were related to them by their in¬ 
terpreters. Under all theie difadvantages, thole 
things vhich are permanent in their nature 
have received the confirmation of fubfequent 
enquiries ; and we ought not to withhold our be¬ 
lief from the remainder ot the narrative, when fo 
much truth has been dilcovered where we have 
had a guide. 


DISSER- 
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T HE length of Mr Dodwell’s diflertation, tlie 

language in which it is written, chronolo¬ 
gical calculations refpe&ing early and dark pe¬ 
riods, remote vefearches into the hiftory and an¬ 
tiquities of nations concerning which we have 
few records, and accumulated maffes of quota¬ 
tions from ancient writers, have contributed to 
give an importance to Mr Dodweli’s opinions, 
which, in their abitract date, it is not prefump- 
tion to fay, they do not pofleis A monkey 

and 


* The Baron de Saintc Croix thus exprefles himfelf; 
“ Hudfon a cru fans doute enrichir son rccueil par les Ion- 
l< gucs differtations chronulogiques dc Dodwcll, iur Page de 
44 chaque geographe. A travers beaucoup de difcufTions 
44 fatiguantes et cpineufcs la vt-rite s’y laiffe rarement apper- 
“ ccvoir, Pcfprit fyllematique la dcrobant aux yeux de l’au- 
44 teur.” Mcmoire fur une nouvcllc edition des petits Geo- 
graphes anciens. — It is fomewhat ludicrous to read the 
following words in Hudfon’s preface, rdpceling the airange- 

ment 
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and a mummy have been found in the flirine of 
a temple, and in the receffes of a pyramid. 

The external appearance of Mr DodwelFs dif- 
fertation is almoft fuflicient to deter the mod 
perfevering curiofity from an examination of 
his objections ; and the credit which they have 
obtained mud be traced to the authority of his 
name. 

If the reader fhould fufpect, that fome mifre- 
prefentation is concealed in the apparent weak- 
nefs of fome of Mr D.’s politions, he will per¬ 
ceive, on a reference to the difquifition, that 
their form has not been altered ; and if he 
fhould fuppofe that the weakeft have been fe- 
lected, he will obferve that arguments dill 
weaker than thefe might have been produced. 
They were defigned to Ihew, that the latitude 
of luppoiition in which Mr D. has indulged 
him 1 eIf, would tend neither to the detection of 
faliehood, nor to the vindication of truth. Mr 
Dodwell’s differtation, “ Concerning the time 

“ when 

men* of the minor geographers : “ —loco auctorum cuiqutf 
“ tributo pro statis ratione, qua ipfum floruiiTe credidi ; do- 
tL ncc clarior mihi lux affullerat ex dilTertationibus plane lu- 
“ culentis, quas mecum communicare dignatus ell fummus 
ille rci chronologicae arbiter Hcnricus Dodwellus j 1 ’ and 
Dodv. ell, in his dedication of his DitTcrtations to Hudfon, 
Caving, “ Non pulTum equidem tuxr vtl amicitia? quiclpiam ta- 
4 ‘ cile negare.” The proof of his friendlhlp was an attempt 
to fliew, that the two firit pieces in hi? friend's collection 
were four:ou>. 
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u when the Periplus of Han no was written,” 
commences with remarks on the opinions of 
Ifaac Voffius refpe&ing its antiquity. Although 
I do not adopt all the opinions of Voffius, I fhali 
offer fome obfervations on what Mr D. has de¬ 
livered in opposition to the fentiments of that 
writer. 

I (hall not vindicate that extravagant fuppo- 
fition of Voffius, which refers the antiquity of 
the Periplus to the time of Perfeus; a period 
which, according to the bed: accounts, preceded 
the foundation of Carthage 1200 years. 

Mr D. cenfures Voffius for imagining that the 
Gorgons and Gorillae had any reference to each 
other; and obferves, that it was not the Greeks, 
nor even the Carthaginian Hanno himfelf, who 
gave them this appellation, but the interpreters, 
whom they had procured from the Lixitre; and 
that it is probable, that this word Gorilla is of 
African origin, whereas the word Gorgon is a 
Greek word. 

But Voffius might think, that there was lome 
connection between them, when almoft all the 
writers of antiquity place the Gorgons nearly at 
lead in the fame fituation in which Hanno fays 
that he difeovered the Gorilla?. Hefiod de- 
fcribes them as living beyond the ocean, that is 
the Meuitcnanean, and far removed towards the 

E wed:. 
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weft *. Xenophon Lampfacenus, an ancient 
geographer quoted by Pliny f,has mentioned the 
feat of the Gorgons (the Gorgades Infula?) to 
have been oppoike the promontory of the Weft- 
ern Horn, which place occurs in the narrative 
of Hanno. Pomponius Mela and Solinus give 
the fame account of the Gorgades Infula?, which 
they conlider as the habitation of the Gorgons, 
and almoft in the fame words To thcl'e tefti- 
monies, Ilidorus has added, that the iftands re¬ 
ceived their name from the Gorgons their inha¬ 
bitants Voilius may perhaps be excufed, in 
aftenting to the opinions of fo many refpeftable 
writers of antiquity, whole means of information 
we may realonably think were fuperior to any 
that Mr D., however extenlive his erudition 
might be, could at this period lupply. 

What this learned author has laid concerning 
the origin of the refpeclivc terms Gorillae and 
Gorgons, may poflibly bear lbme difpute. A- 

thenams 

* Thcogon. v. 274. 

f Plln. X. H. lib. vi. c. 31. 

X -Mela, lib. fii. c. 9. aa f.n. SoTin. cap. 36. 

$ It appears alfo from Strabo, that Eratofthenc? thought, 
that the Hefperidcs, and the habitations of the Gorgons, 
were cornecled : r,r -.vi 'Exes ya.:& *i*r. 

Strab. lib. \ii. p. 2y 9. B. 
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thenseus informs us. that “ Alexander Myn- 
“ dius, a writer of natural hillory, exprefsly fays, 
“ that there was in Libya an animal, called by 
“ the Nomades a Gorgon, and that it was princi- 
“ pally marked out and diilinguiihed by its fkin, 
“ which refembled that of a wild flieep, or, as 
“ others fay, that of a calf.” The interpreters 
from the Lixitae might render Gorgons by Go¬ 
rilla, to make it intelligible to the Carthagi¬ 
nians, or it might be only the fame word ac¬ 
cording to different dialedls. 

The above account from Athenams affords an 
anfwer to Mr D.’s argument, that the Greek my- 
thologifts have not mentioned the hairy ikins of 
the Gorgons f. The tellimony of a natural hifto- 
rian, that, in Libya, there were animals with 
hairy Ikins, which were called Gorgons by the 
natives, is certainly preferable to the filence of 
a mythologift. 

The 


* A5 (»- Styrtfa irepa? 

vof ot xstXx * o« iv A Cv*i Sou -?f:. E~» he, 0 i ytv 

rr>.(iS6i }fyt<riv *k c/.uavn aor x^otcct^ cmr/ceu unity he, 

ot Zccn y-o^u. P. 221. ed. Cafaub. Alexander Myndius 
is quoted by Plutarch, in the life of Caius Marius. It is 
■well known, that flieep, in hot countries, lofc their wool, 
and become hairy. 

f “ De pcllibus Gorgonum hirfutis nihil quicquam Grye- 
“ ci mythologi.” Dodwcll. 
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The queilion, whether the fable of the Gor- 
gor.^ and Perfeus was known to Homer, mull be 
(lightly noticed in the prelent difcuffion. I 
lhall therefore onlv obferve, that the words of 

w * 

Homer intimate, that the fight of the Gor¬ 
gon's head, would be attended with the mod 
dreadful eflecis, and llmilar to thofe, which are 
attributed to it by later mythologies * ; and that 
the words ot Helyehiiib are underftood, by a 
learned critic of the prelent age, to iignify no 
more than that Homer made no ufe of the fable 
ct the Goigon in the conduct of his narrative f. 

Mr D. next comments on the fituation, where 
the Gorgnns were placed by Heliod as being 
beyond the ocean, and not far diftant from the 
Hcfpcrides J. This, fa vs he, was not, becaufe, 

in 


* - ‘Ui *i r.£H 

M* T’tenet* 7ti 

1-^ \itii styx'jr, Od. xi. 63 2. 

F > 0 * •» r.#yw! r.tletlr 6i 

^f.rq 7f, crui^crx • f, A.o< -£^t; xiycy^cn. II. V. *741. 

The Scholialt renders this by Tut-» r.^yyr. 

■f tk Xam quod Hcfiodum auctorem edunt viri docli, ut 
Dodwcll. DiH". de Hannon. Periplo, feci. 3. prava inter- 
“ prctationc verbomm Hc;\chii faciunt, qui in ut fu- 

“ pra \:aimu5, Hoirerum tabular has ignorarc, h. e. iis 
“ non uti, ait.'" Ch. G.Hcync, Not. ad Appollodor. lib. ii. 

feel. 4. p. 296. 


: “ Et fitum iThrum ponit (Ihf.odoO ultra Occanum, 
u nec long<. ab Kclpcridibu'." Dodweil, lcct. v 
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in that age, iflands in that lituution were better 
known ; but as it was better luited to the pur- 
pofes of poetic fable, that they fhould be lefs 
known, and lefs apprehenlion would arife that 
any correct information fhould be received con¬ 
cerning them in future times. 

Nothing is more apt to millead in hiftorical 
enquiries, than eonjeftures refpefting the mo¬ 
tives which iuduced perfons in remote periods 
to aft as they have done. We have the great- 
eft reafon to think, from the accounts of later 
ages, that Hefiod placed the Gorgons in the 
lituation above deferibed, from fome tradition 
prevalent in his time, and not for the reafons 
afiigned by Mr Dodwell. The feencs of the 
dories of the Hydra and the Stymplialides, 
both of which were (lain by Hercules, in an 
age pofterior to that of the deftruftion of the 
Corgons bv Perfcus, and equally monftrous and 
incredible, were both of them laid in Greece, as 
were many others of iimilar charafter ; and if 
we credit, tlie opinions of later writers, the Eaft, 
and not the Well, was the principal feene of 
poetic fable : 

-qure loca fabulofus 

Lambit Hydafpcs. 

Hor. L. i. od. 22. 

Crete, Cyprus, Egypt, and the coall of Ionia, 
were much more fertile in fabulous and extra¬ 
vagant 
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vagant dories than thole weftern regions, which 
were regarded at that time, as “ beyond the vi- 
“ lible diurnal fphere.” 

Nor does the learned author appear to have 
any better foundation for his next polition, that 
the ancient feat of the Gorgons was in Gyrene, 
near Egypt. This tirft argument is drawn from 
Herodotus, who lays, that Perfeus was reported 
to have come to Egypt in his way to the country 
of the Gorgons. Now, fays Mr D. *, this would 
have been too much out of his way, whether he 
had let out from Argos or Seriphus, if his expe¬ 
dition was intended againft a country that lay 
beyond the pillars of Hercules. Mr D. fee ms 
here not to have recollected what he had been 
faying refpecting the imperfection of ancient na¬ 
vigation. A vefiel in our times would proba¬ 
bly never fail to Egypt under fuch circumftan- 
ces; hut, in thole infant ages of navigation, it 
iva* the molt eligible, if not the only courfe that 
could have been purlued. Egypt had been in 
all ages the great emporium and centre of inter- 
courle with Greece and the other civilized coun¬ 
tries of Europe. The way to it was conlequently 
well known ; and when they were arrived there, 
they might follow the coait to their place of de- 
flination. Had thev let out with a view to fail 
directly for the Straits, they would have had a 

fea 
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fea voyage of four times the diftance as it was 
to Egypt ; would have been obliged to fail 
through leas with which they were unacquainted, 
and in an oblique courfe, or, as the feamen call 
it, failing on a rhumb ; things to which they were 
altogether unequal. Bolides, in thofc times, they 
probably could nor victual, or lit out fillps for 
long voyages, fo that they were compelled to 
refort often to port to procure fupplies. Egypt 
was a place the bed calculated for this purpoi'e, 
as it abounded in provilions and other dores, 
which were at that time ufed in navigation 

Mr D. fuppofes, that the opinion, that the 
country of the Gorgons lay beyond the Straits, 
originated from the circumdancc of their being 
joined by Hcfiod with the Hefperides, (a very 
flight foundation for a pofition in geography); 
and then proceeds to fhew, that the real coun¬ 
try of the Hefperides, here alluded to, was fitu- 
ated on the fliore of Africa near Berenice, in the 
neighbourhood of the larger Svrtis. The gar¬ 
dens of the Hefperides arc undoubtedly deicri- 
bed to be there, and perhaps fome of the iflands 

of the Svrtis, if any exid, (for d’Anville’s maps, 
neither ancient nor modern, cxliibit any), might, 

from 

* Herodotus mentions, that the Egyptian fliips were the 

molt ufcful of any to the Pcrhans at the naval battle o£ Ar- 

* 

if mi hum. 
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from their proximity, be called after them ; but, 
in the firft place, they ieem to have been too 
inccnfiderable for the notice of Heliod, and by 
no means agree with his expreflions, 

- x’Kvra Clxicx,vQio 

a 1 

E cyjLTir t ksoz vvktos' 

Theog. 274. 

In order to reconcile this difficulty, Mr D. 
would lead us to think, that the bounds of what 
is here called the Ocean, were not underftood to 
extend farther than Berenice, as he fays it was 
not determined at that time, whether the conti¬ 
nent of Lybia, was to be extended beyond the 
nearer fide of the greater Svrtis. But whatever 
might have been efteemed the bounds of Libya, 
we have no reafon to think, that the bounds of 
the ocean were confined within fuch narrow li¬ 
mits. Ulylfes is mentioned by Homer to have 

navigated the ocean to the ifland Circe, and to 
the coalls of Sicily, places many degrees to the 
well ward of Berenice ; and it is worthy confider- 
ation,that Strabo applies the padage in Homer, 
which delcribcs the Elyfian fields, that were Grid 
to be at the extremities of the earth, to the For¬ 
tunate Iflands*, which lay to the well, even of 
any place mentioned in the voyage of Hanno. 

I 

* ycuT', Strab. p. 2- 
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I am inclined to believe, that the word ufed by 

Heiiod as an epithet to Clxsccvoio, was intended to 
cxprels, that the feat of the Gorgons lay beyond 
that lea, (z'iz. the Mediterranean), which had 
been the iccne of great actions and heroic a- 
chievements, and that he dignifies it by the name 
of xkvTx, to diftinguifh it from the Weftern Ocean. 
Had not Hcfiod underftood, that the Mediterra¬ 
nean fca was bounded as it is, he never would 
have exprcflccl himfelf in the manner he has 
done, as the word Ocean , without any epithet to 


dired or limit its application, could not be faid 
to have any bounds or termination whatever, 
hut was itlelf the boundary to every thing*. 
‘ It is plain,” fays Strabo, 44 both from reafon 
‘ and experience, that the habitable world is an 
4 ifland ; and when men have travelled as far 
4 as they could, and to the extremities of the 
4 land, they have found a fca, which is called 
4 the Ocean ; and whenever this word is not ufed 
4 in this fenie, mull appear from rcefon and 

4 obfervation of the fubFcl.” The words then 

•) 

of Hcfiod appear to agicc, as well as conkl be 

F exprefied 


* The diiekl of Achilles, in Homer, had the Ocean ie- 
prefented as Honing round it: 44 Oninis terra, <ju v <n!itur a 
44 vobis, parva quxdam inlula ell, civcumfufa illo marl, quod 
44 Atlanticum, quod magnum, quem Oceanum nppelluK in 
44 terris.” Cic. Somn. Scipion. 
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exprcfTcd in fuch fhort terms, with the fituation 
of the Gordons, as deferibed by Hanno. 

“ But.” lavs Mr D. “ it became neceflary, as 
* 4 navigation gradually improved, to look for the 
“ Ocean, and the utnv.il we item boundary fur- 
44 titer tov ards that point. The Hefperides 
44 then. and of courfe the neighbouring region of 
the G.-rgons, \\a^ fettled to be near the pillars 
44 of Hercules and the Straits of Cadiz. This 


*• was tlie opinion/’ he fays, “ which Palaephatus 
*• followed,” but llill, fo modified as to retain 


tracer W the former opinion. 


4* 


Tor,” fays be, 


44 he has determined Phorevn, the father of the 

44 Gorgon**, to base been a native of Cyrene, and 

44 has paced the ifiund of Cyrene beyond the 

44 pillars of Hercules. But we do not find,” he 

adds, 44 in any good author, any place of the 

44 name ot Cyrene, or e\en of Cerne, in that fi- 

44 He thcrW-re thinks it probable, that 

this miT.ke c- :u'nine the liniution of Cvrcnc, 

* * 

a-*«'ie from the early w riter> after Hefiod having 
placed the fituation of the Hefpcridcan gardens 
m Cvrenav ;i. 

But We fi e ling very properly obferves, it 
could never be fuppofed that C_\ rene, a city fo 
celebrated, and fo v.ell known to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Greece, could e\er be confounded by 
Palaphatus with an ifiand lituated beyond the 

pillars 
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pillars of Hercules*. He therefore thinks, that 
the reading in Pakephatus has been corrupted, 
and that tor Cyrene vve fhould read Gerne. The 
words indeed, as they now hand, bear as much 
refemblance to Cerne as to Cyrene, the Cam¬ 
bridge MS. reading K vgqv, and the Oxford MS. 
Kvotrjv; fo that the probability is equally llrong 


for one reading as the other. 


But this account 


of Paliephatus bears other evidence in favour of 
the genuinenefs, as well as the authenticity of 
Hanno’s voyage, which Mr D. ought in candour 
to have noticed, namely, that the inhabitants of 
this ifland cultivate the countrv of Libva near 

♦ V 

the river Anno, or Ano, over againtt or oppofite 
Carthage. The annotator observes that this ri¬ 
ver was probably called after that navigator, and 

appears to have been that known bv the name 
of Chretes. T!w other < ircumilance is eonfo- 
nant to what Iianno himfelfoblerves, who fays, 

that 


* 


Cyrene is repeatedly celebrated by Pindar lor its horfes 


and chariots : 


til •Tt'i i K:£A- 


\ U c . 


.1 X ttetT'. V -T6/.. 


And in another place be call-, it, 

Strabo favs, that it was Callimachus, 

the poet, was a native ol Cyrene. Cyrene was a larye and 
opulent city at the time of the Carthaginian greatnefs. 
‘ k Qua tcmpellate Carthaginenfes pleraque Afric.c imperi- 
“ tabant, Cyrcnen'o quo'juc inagni atque opulent! fuere.” 
•billud. B-Al. c. 7c. 
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that 1 1 - i - illarsd lav in a dire cl line with Carthage, 
The tellimony of Palxphatus, therefore, which is 
brought by Mr D. to invalidate the authenticity 
of Hanno\ voyage. aifords the moll uecilive ar- 

« n 

guTnent in its favour. 

It h probable, that foine confufion may have 
* m 

taken place relpecling the filiation of the Gor¬ 
dons, l,c:n the connection they were fuppofed 
to have with the Heiperidcs, which is a local ap¬ 
pellation, and not fufaciently attended to by Mr 
Dodweii. It is not extraordinary, that many 
places lhoulu be called by a name that fignificd 
no more than a wcllern Iituation. Italy itlelf 
was liril called Helperia, and the name was ex¬ 
tended, as it is in modern languages, to a variety 
of places that bore fuch a relative pofition. Mr 
D . has been very induilrious in felecling a num¬ 
ber of thefe ; but he does not refute any thing 
in Hamm's voyage, in which the word itlelf nc- 
\cr occurs ; and it h only by the interpretation 
of the word Cordhc, that it has been drawn into 
the controversy. 

Mr D., v.illing to find any iituation for the 
iHands above alluded to but that affigned by 
Hanno. ha> laid, that Palxphatus has placed Gy¬ 
rene, t lie feat of the Gorgons,at th.c pillars of Her¬ 
cules * ; and having a 'Turned this as a fact, he 

proceeds 

* Ad c'/.umna* cr.im Herculean fuam Gorqonum feclcm 
Cyrcr.cn ibc.ail ip'c Pda phalli'. Dodv.cl!. DiflTcrt. 
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proceeds to fhcw, that the iflands near Calcs in 
Spain, were the places that were intended to be 
deicribed, and not any iflands on the oppofite 
fliore of Africa. But Mr D. has mifreprelented, 
both the literal fcnfc of the words, and the im¬ 
plied meaning of Pakepbatus. The words are : 

O iTLHffi rr,\> v7}(rov rr,v Kutr/vr,* x(ruv rcov II gotx- 

kuav s'Tikcov ; which agree with the iituation of 
the iflands mentioned by Hanno better than 
with that uffigned by Mr D. The next line, on 
which I have made feme remarks, tells us, that 
thefe Cyrencans, (as Mr D. would have them 
to be), lituated in the bay of Calcs, cultivate 
the country of Libya near the river A no, puts it 
out of doubt, as fuch an employment, though 
perfectly fuited to the account of Hanno, could 
never fuit the hypothefis of Mr D. 

In proccfs of time, lavs Mr D., the feat of the 
Hefpcridcs was removed from the Straits to 
the neighbourhood of mount Atlas. If Mr D. 
relies on the authority of Pakephatus, I trull I 
have before fliewn, that it would be difficult to 
prove from that author, that the Hefpcridcs 
were ever reputed to he placed in the Fretum 
Gaditanum. Thar countries difeovered to the 


welhvard of thofe before known, might acquire, 
in fuccellion, an appellation denoting their rela¬ 


tive lituatmn, is very probable, and feeins to 


have 
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have been adopted in the Periplus, for whofc 
authenticity we are now contending; where a 
promontory, which probably lay more to the 
wedward than any before met with, is called 
the Wedern Horn. In fucceeding ages, or per¬ 
haps as early, the term might be applied to the 
Fortunate Iilands, in one of which, as being the 
mod wellerly country known, the firft meridian 
was placed by all the ancient geographers, and 
continued even till the middle of the lad cen¬ 
tury, and perhaps later. The term mud be 
perpetually fluctuating, like what Pope fays of 
the north : 


Aik, where's the north : At York, his on the Tweed ; 
In Scotland, at the Orcadt* : and there 
In Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 


At lad, however, Mr D. feems to allow, that the 
ifland Cerne might be reckoned amond the Hcf- 
peridos, which i- to grant more than was requi- 
letl, and what appears to me totally foreign 
from the !abject, as they are not mentioned at 
ail in the Periplus. 


This ifland, however, lie will not admit, re¬ 
ceived its name from Hunno, but has recourfe 
to the word Cyrcne, from which he thinks 
Cerne was derived by fome corruption or devia¬ 
tion from the true <a thopraphy. Pat the Gy¬ 
rene he felecls in thi place, v ro not that in Cv- 


rcnaica. 
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renaica, bur another, which, by altering a pafTage 
in Siephanus By^antinus, without any autlio- 
rity from MSS, he fuppofes to have been on the 
coaft of Af rica, though the words of the author 
fpecify its fituation to have been at or near 
Marseilles. But even this will not 1 atisty our 

author, who again di{covers that Kvgqvr, might 
be abbreviated by later geographers into Ki 
and from the hitter of tlicfe K vgqv might be de¬ 
rived. This nuiv he cafdv conceived, he fa vs, 

. •> - 

if we fupp-'Ic, that the more modern writers 
had transferred the feat of the Hefperides and 
the Gorgon* from Cvrenc in Cyrcnaica to Cor- 
lica. Tins, he thinks, might have taken place 
on account of the predatory or piratical war, 
carried on by Perfeuson the Gorgons and Sardi¬ 
nian people. “ For,” fays be, “Corlica was fitua- 
“ ted in the Sardinian fca, and near to Sardinia, 
“ and was called bv the Greeks K vgiog, and by 
“ the Romans Corlica.” It is difficult to compre¬ 
hend the force of tlicfe kattcrcd arguments ; 

but it may be obferved, that Pa!a‘phatus men¬ 
tions that Perfeus cruilcd between Gyrene and 
Sardinia, (a thing very improbable in thofc 
days, and well fuited to the title of Pahepha- 
tus’s works), but does not mention Corlica, 
which lie> dirccllv north of Sardinia. But if 
Mr D. gave any credit to the avcount of Pake- 

phatus, 
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phatus, lie mull allow, that Perfeus cruilcd be¬ 
yond the bounds of the Ocean that were then 
diicovercd, which he himfelf had fixed at the 
nearer point of the greater Syrtis, and feveral 
degrees to the eall of Sardinia. 

In order to prove, that the Cerne on the At¬ 
lantic took name and dcfcription from Cy- 
rene in the Meditcranean, he quotes the de- 
feription of the former place from Dionylius 
Periegctes : 


- Vi uLvyoicri 

B OfK'AT ZTsigCtO T OL\VCUTCl A iDlO'TTr.Sg 

Avra i7r 'zvu.oLTr.z tup cl 7su.7?scc K tcvr,;, 

» # i 1 - b « ^ 


A common reader would find it difficult to dif- 
cover, what Mr D.’s critical ingenuity has de¬ 
veloped from theic lines. MrD. had before ob- 
ferved from Strabo, that at Berenice in Cyrenaica, 
the original feat, he thinks, ol the Ilefperides, 
there was a lake which received the river La- 
don, and which, he thought, was a character-- 
illit mark in the dcfcription of the place. He 

thinks, that Dionyfius meant by the word reject, 
to aferibe the fame characteriflic mark to the 


Cerne, on the Atlantic. The river Peneus in 
Theffaiv, through the vale o i Tempe, and 

forms, a' Strabo tells us, two lakes ; and from 



c:r 





Mr D. concludes, that the 


bare 
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bare ufe of a word in a metaphorical fcnfe, infers 
the prelence of a lake wherever it is employed. 
This is indeed fuggeded by Eudathius, but it 
certainly drains the analogy very far. The word 
Tempt was vied, by the ancient writers, meta¬ 
phorically, to iignify a plcafant valley, furnidicd 
with the advantages of wood and water ; but it 
would be abfurd to fuppoie, that whenever the 
word is ukd, it neccdarily inferred the prefence 
of any particular object. If that mode of rea- 
foning were true, there ought to have been two 
lak.s, both at Gyrene and at Cernc, to entitle 
them to be compared with Teinj)e, which is not 
agreeaole to the account of the two places. But 
it mud be obvious, that fitch a minutenefs in 
the refemblance is not necclfary, nor is it im¬ 
plied in this metaphorical expreflion. Virgil, 
by particularly mentioning lakes, in a paflage in 
the Georgies, where this metaphor is employed, 
feems not to have thought that they were in¬ 
cluded in the term * ; and, if the word paradife 
fhould be ufed, as it often is in modern exprei- 
fion, to fignify a beautiful rural fpot, it would 
not be inferred, that any limilarity was meant 

G in 


* 11 —at latis otia fund is 
Spelunca: vivique lacus *, at frigida Tcmpe 
MuRitufquc bourn, mollefque lub arborc (omni 
Non a blunt.- 


Georg, ii. v.468. 
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in the particular objects, to thole contained in 
the defcription of Paradife in the book of Ge- 
n e 1 i s A . 

The next objection of Mr Dodwell in which 
I can difcem any force, is drawn from Strabo 
and Pliny, the former of whom mentions, that 
Artemidorus cemured Lratofthenes, for calling a 

cttvii 1 the t xtremitv of Mauritania, inftead 

m W O 

rf A ’ 7 /^; ; end for uflerting, that many Phoe¬ 
nician cities were bui lr on that coaft. of which 
cities no traces now remain. Rut it appears to 
me, on reading the Uufiage, that Strabo h’mlelf 
though- thefe objections of Artemidorus frivo¬ 
lous, as, in the next icntence, he -ells us, that 
Artemidorus himfelf had given a much more ab- 
furd account of the fame places f. The paflage 

cited 


* The iatc ingenious Di lLawkefwoith wrote a com- 

O 

pimentary poem, in the <•’ L -im...ic llyic, to the late 
Lord Cobh am. which concludes with thclc two lines : 

For he h.i< p: y.W re;.ond difj ute, 

That Pat?wiU- is 'now. 


If this poem ihould rerra.n r r-u h..t magnificent feat 0 ould 
be no more, feme antiquarian mi fit ntt< in t to (li tiv i.s 
plan t:om tb.e deitiiplion of P;.»..chL hi Ge.-ifs, t.'.'cri ii g 
to it a river or ftrc.im tii\idt d into fou: branches, and per¬ 
haps other appurtenance* ot Paradife, upon as good grounds 

as a hike L alcribed to L trite lr^m the word> of Dionvf.cs, 

1 


■f •' l -' s- c» it-ri5 sraA; v : .;a ?.iy: 

Strab. P.S29. 


rtf* avrs; row:, 
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cited from Pliny is as follows : “ Fuere et Han- 
“ nonis Carthaginienfmm ducis commentarii, 
“ Punicis rebus tiorentiffimis explorare ambitum 
“ Africas juffi; quem fecuti plerique c Gnrcis nn- 
“ ilrifque ad alia qusedam fabuiola, et tubes mul- 
“ tas ab eo conditas ibi prodidere, quarum nee 
u memoria ulla, nec veftigium extat.” With re¬ 
gard to this account, it amounts to no more than 
this, that thofe who had either travelled over the 
fame countries with Hanno, or were poilerior to 
him in point of time, had added fome marvel¬ 
lous circumllances, and accounts of cities, of 
which there are now no traces. But the credit 
of the author of the Periplus is not impeached 
by the extravagant narratives of lucceeding wri¬ 
ters ; and it is probable, whatever falfehoods 
they might invent, were grounded on the fads 
which he relates in order to give them credit, 
as being a continuation of a hiftory of undoubted 
authority. But luppofing, what however thefe 
writers by no means fay, that no traces of the 
cities mentioned bv Hanno, were to be found 
in the times of either Artemidorus or Pliny *, 
neither would this circumllance affect the credit 
of the Periplus. “ It would indeed have been 


* It mult lin\e been, at the lmvelt computation, 200 
years fiom the time ot Hanno to that of Artemidorus, and 
near 4;: years to that of Pliny. 



di?s::rt ation* it. 


Cz 

“ a wonder," Montefquieu has remarked, u if 
i; any fuch veftiges had remained- Was it a Co- 
“ rimh or an Athens that Hanno built on thofe 
u coalis ? He left Carthaginian families in thofe 
u places mod commodious for trade, and fecured 
“ them, as well as his hurry would permit, 
“ a gain ft lavages and wild healls. The calami- 
“ ties of the Carthaginians put an end to the na- 
“ vigation of Africa ; their families mull necef- 
“ farilv then either perifh or become lavages. 
Beiides, were the ruins of thefe cities even ftill 
in being, who would venture into the woods and 
*• marlhes to make the dilcovery ? We find, 
“ however, in Scvlax and Polybius, that the Car- 
4 * thaginians had confiderable fettlements on 
u thefe cauls. Thefe are the veftiges of the ci- 
tiv^ of Hanno : there are no other, for the fame 
A * real'on that there are no other of Carthage 
“ itielrV’ 

Mr D. next attempts to fhew, that it was 
frlpeeled to be a forgery in early ages. For 
this purpnfe, he quotes Athemcus, where his 
company (ft' philolophers are debating refpect- 
ing The orange fruit, and its hiftory ; and 
one ot them, (/Em i ban us), laying, that the 
orange was ccdled among the people of Libya 
the Hefperidean fruit, in proof of which he 
cites the authority of Juba the hiftorian, was 

anfwered 

Spirit of Laws, B. xxi. c. II. 

t 
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anfwered by another, (Democritus), that if he 
had recourfe to the tales of Juba, or the impo¬ 
rt ures of Hanno, he fliould lay no more. It is 
proper to remark on this paffage, that Athenaeus, 
whom Mr D. calls w certiflimus a victor,” gives 
no opinion whatever upon the pailage. The for¬ 
mer fentiments are attributed to one of the 
company, who feems of a captious difpoiition, 
and involves in the fame cenlurc, together with 
Hanno, Juba the hiftorian, whom the former 
fpeaker, jEmilianus, had juft diftinguiflied by 

the title and whom Pliny cele¬ 

brates for his knowledge of that part of the coun¬ 
try of which we are now fpeaking *. This ar¬ 
gument proves too much ; and in Head of inju¬ 
ring the credit of Hanno, fhews his cenfurer was 
entitled to no regard. 

With refpect to the imperfect credit of the 
Libyan or Phcuiician books, we mull conltder, 
that much of their bad reputation proceeds from 
their adverfaries the Romans ; and that it was 
victory alone which decided, whether \vc fliould 
call it the Greek or the Roman faith. Polybius, 
perhaps the molt candid and impartial hilto- 
rian of any, reprehends the Roman and the Car¬ 
thaginian 


a 

u 


* “ Juba Ptolemrci pater, rjui prius utri'juc Mauritania 

imperavit, lludiorum claiitati* mcmoraJ'j 1 ir>r cti.un, cjuam 

regno, fimilia prodidit dc Aihntc.' 7 Lil;, v. c ap. 2. 
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thaginian writers equally for prejudice and mif- 
reprefcntation ; and with refpect to the Greeks, 
their character for truth appears, from what 
Pliny fays in the pauage quoted by Mr D., to 
be no better, than that of die Carthaginians. 
The pride of the Greeks was iuch, that they re¬ 
garded every thing as fable or impofture, which 
they could not comprehend or account for. He¬ 
rodotus pronounces the narrative of the circum- 
navi radon of Ahica bv the Phoenicians to be 

< * V 

incredible, from the circumilance which proves 
it^ authenticity, that as they failed louthward, 
l he fun, which had before been on their left, ap¬ 
peared on their right hand. Sataipes was put 
to death at the court of Perlia, for relating that 
his courle was obllrucled in a voyage round the 
fame country, and that his fhips could with dif¬ 
ficulty advance : a circumilance confirmed by 
modern nac igators. 

Tile epithet (fabulojifltmum). given by Pliny to 
mount Atlas, if by this is not meant the fcene 
of poetic fable or mythological narrative, as Ho¬ 
race fpeaks of the Hydafpes, but a place con¬ 
cerning which many extravagant falfehoods 
have been related, appears to me grofdv mifap- 
pl od. Air D. refcT'v the ufe of this epithet by 
Phny to two circumliances only in the fuppo- 


*:d tabuious account ; but that author has mcn- 



d *e% oral others 


and indeed it does not ap¬ 


pear, 
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pear, that any one which he has mentioned, is 
not confirmed either by ancient or modern ac- 
counts, or by both. Hence 1 am inclined to 
think, that Pliny employed the word in the fame 

fenfe in which it is uied bv Horace ; and Hoff- 

* 9 

mann, in his Lexicon, underilands this paflage 
of Pliny in the fame way *. Indeed, none of 
the circumflances in the del-: notion are incredi- 

4 

ble or bordering on fiaicn, but all natural and 
probable. Are we to brand a narrative with the 
opprobrious appellation of fabulous, became it 
tells us, that in a woody country, liman d on 
the coalt of Africa, between or near the tropic 
of Cancer, the people retired to Jhclter in the 
day-time to avoid tbe heat, and lighted fires in 
the night for their duinefhc purpoies, and per¬ 
haps to keep the wilu beads at a dilhrnce ? Does 
not every modern traveller give nearly the fame 
account? And <. ertainh fuch teftimony is prefer¬ 
able, I do not fay, to that of Pliny, becauic 1 do 
not think his words are properly interpreted by 
Mr D., but to the Comcrdus Aihenzci, (of whole 
chanicter 1 have before lpokcn), who bellowed 

on the Periplus of Hanno the term ^Xccvctig. Nor 
does the teftimony of Ariftides, adduced by Mr 
D., derogate from the authority of Hanno’s voy¬ 
age, but rather confirms it. It proves the ac¬ 
count 

* Stephens underftands by the word fabukfus , merely 
the renowned or celebrated. T!:rf in i\nr. 
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tbaginian writers equally for prejudice and mif- 
reprefentation ; and with refpecl to the Greeks, 
their character lor truth appears, from what 
Pliny l*a%s in the pamige quoted by Mr D., to 
be no better, than that of the Carthaginians. 
The pride of the Greeks was luch, that they re¬ 
garded every thing as fable or impofture, which 
they could not comprehend or account for. He¬ 
rodotus prunounccs the narrative of the eircum- 
navigadon of Ahica bv the Phoenicians to be 
incredible, from the ciicunulance which proves 

its authenticitv, that as they failed fouthward, 

•• * ' 

the fun, which had before been on their left, ap¬ 
peared on their right hand. Sataipes was put 
to deaih at the court of Periia, for relating that 
hi* courle was ob ft r ucled in a voyage round the 
fame country, and that his ihips could with dif¬ 
ficulty advance ; a circumllance confirmed by 
modern navigators. 

The epithet (fabulofiflimum). given by Pliny to 
mount Atlas, if by this is not meant the feene 
ot poetic fable or mythological narrative, as Ho¬ 
race fpeak* of the Hydafpes, but a place con¬ 
cerning which many extravagant falfehoods 
have been related, appears to me grof-lv mifap- 
piied. Mr D. refers the ufe of this epithet by 
Pliny to two circumitances only in the fuppo- 


ied fabulous account ; but that author has men- 




1 :c > cral others : and indeed it does not ap¬ 
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pear, that any one which he has mentioned, is 
not confirmed either by ancient or modern ac¬ 
counts, or by both. Hence 1 am inclined to 
think, that Pliny employed the word in the fame 
fenle in which it is uied by Horace ; and Hoff¬ 
mann, in his Lexicon, umierOands this pah age 
of Piiny in tlie fame way *. Indeed, none of 
the circumllances in the deiVription are incredi¬ 
ble or bordering on ficncn, bur all natural and 
probable. Are we to brand a narrative with the 
opprobrious appellation of fabulous, became it 
telis us, that in a woody country, liman d on 
the coaft of Africa, between or near the tropic 
of Cancer, the people retired to Ihclfer in the 
day-time to avoid the heat, and lighted fires \ \ 
the night for iheir dumefhc purpoies, and per¬ 
haps to keep the wild beads at a dilhtncc ? Does 
not every modern traveller give nearly the fame 
account ? And <. ertainh fuch teftimony is prefer¬ 
able, I do not lay, to that of Pliny, bccaufe I do 
not think his words are properly interpreted by 
Mr D., but to the Comcrdus Alhemci, (of whofe 
chatacler I have before fpoken), who beftowed 

on the Peri plus of Hanno the term kXclvcuc. Nor 

does the tertimonv of Arirtides, adduced bv Mr 

~ * 

D., derogate from the authority of HanmA voy¬ 
age, but rather confirms it. It proves the ac¬ 
count 

* Stephens urtderflands by the word fnhulofts , merely 
the renowned or celebrated. Th(f in ;w, 
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count we now have, to have been extant in his 
time ; and that it had been hung up in a temple, 
as Literary performances are even to this day in 
that country *. 

Lucian is afterwards introduced, and indeed 
ia a very circuitous manner, to depreciate the 
credit of Hanao’s voyage, although he never 
mentions his name, nor aliudes to his narrative. 
But he ha* made the hero of his fictitious (lory 
fet out oq his voyage from the pillars of Her¬ 
cules, where the Pen pi us of Han no commen¬ 
ces. That Libya was one of the fcenes of fa¬ 
ble, is true ; as appears bom what is faid of 
Hercules, Antteus, and Atlas. But were not 
Sicily, Italy, Greece, Crete, Cyprus, and the 
iflands of the Archipelago, as much the fcenes 
of fiction as Libya : and yet no one queftioned, 
for that realon, the deicriptions given of their 
lituaticn, natural hhtory, manners of their inha¬ 
bitants, Zsc. Is what Strabo, Mela, and Pliny 
fay concerning Colchis, leis authentic, becaufe 
Euripides has placed there the feene of one of 
his tragedies ; and Apollonius and Valerius 

Flaccus have made it the iubjecl of their 
poems r Achilles Tatius placed the fcenes of 
lus ijclitious narrative at Tyre and Sidon ; but 
this circumlLance, by no means, invalidates the 

hiitories 

* 

- * Sii'W. Joner.< Translation of Arabic Poems, bung 
r.j> in the temple, or mofque, -at Mecca. 
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hiftories of thefe places, more than the Arabian 
tales prove, that Ormus, Bagdat, and Baflora, 
have no exigence, but in the reports of lying 
travellers. It was neceflary in Lucian, in order 
to give an air of probability and a kind of co¬ 
lour to his fcflion, to place the fcene of his fable 
in a country little known, or otherwife much of 
its humour would have been loft. Had the au¬ 
thor of the inimitable Voyage to Lilliput, made 
his Pygmaean heroes the inhabitants of a coall 
that had been formerly vifited and examined, it 
would have call a fliade of abfurdity and con¬ 
tradiction over the whole, w r hich is w ell avoided 
by placing them in fo undefcribed and remote 
a iituation ; and fuch an appearance of proba¬ 
bility is thus communicated to the narritive as 
conftitutes the bafis of its effect, both as a fatire 
and as a fund of entertainment. 

Mr D. next tells us, that Pomponius Mela 
fufpected the truth of Hanno’s relation, becaufe 
he has faid, that he brought home the /kins of 
two hairy w r omen named Gorillae ; and, for that 
reafon, credit was given to what he related con- 
ceming them, intimating thereby, as Mr D. 
thinks, that, had he not done fo, no credit 
would have been given to his relation. It is 
very probable Hanno himfelf was of the fame 
opinion, and therefore was concerned to bring 
home fuch undeniable proofs of what he alleged 

H of 

% 
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of lo remarkable a circumrtance ; and it was 
certain!v meritorious in him to confirm his ac- 
count by Rich demmiftrative evidence. But 
this i> a motl extraoidinarv metliod of weaken¬ 
ing the authority of a work, by citing the proofs 
of its authenticity. Could there be a ftronger 
prefumptne argument, that what Hanno had 
1 elated in general was true, than his bringing 
an ir.conte'.labic pro.-f of the c.ircumllance 
whnh lccmeb meft incredible: Belides, the 
doubt-, cf 1 J mponius Mi ft aid not extend fur¬ 
ther than to the cliv u:r» fiances refpeding the 

huirv V'ini:i!, and wer? removed bv the tefti- 
♦ * 

mony oi their ikins being brought home. Mr 
D. heie onotes the verv facl, to weaken the au- 

i 

ihenticiry of the \oyage of Hanno, which indu¬ 
ced MeL to believe it. Are the accounts given 
of Guhcitc *icfs worthy of credit, becaufe fpcci- 
niern of the aims, die id, furniture, iir. of that 
count!y, and even cute of the natives, were 
brought to England ? Would Captain Cooke and 
his companions have obtained general credit, if 
:hev hau d:ne nothing of the kind: On this 


f\ den 


of re a foiling, a demontlrative proof 


would for vc no other pur pole than to deilroy 
the credit of the perlbn who produced it. 

Ifaac Yodlus, whole argument-, refpeding the 
genuineneib of Hannok Periplus are the fubjed 
of Mr D.’s differtation, thought that he had dif- 

covered 
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covered ibine velliges of the voyage, in the name 
of a river which was called Hanno, and was ii- 
tuated in the neighbourhood of the country of 
the Gorgons. As tins oppofes Mr D.’s conjec¬ 
tures, he quedions its truth. His firft rcafon is, 
that a river of this name is not to be found in 
the Periplus itfeit. 33ut might not the river have 
received another appellation from the inhabi¬ 
tants of the country, at the time Hanno was 
there? and might not the colony which he left 
call it by the name of their founder after his de¬ 
parture ? His Hay at each of the colonies which 
he founded, could be but lliort ; and, during 
that time, they had little lcifurc for deviling ho¬ 
norary titles. Befides, to a man of great charac¬ 
ter, it would be more honourable, that Inch a 
mark of refpecl fliould be fhewn by others, and 
in his ablVnce, than that lie fliould call his i'ettle- 
ments by bis own name ; not to mention the 
fufpieion, which inch vanity might raife in io 
jealous a government as that of Carthage. Mon- 
tefquieu properly obferves, “ That Hanno’s 
u voyage was written by the very man who per- 
“ formed it. His recital b not mingled with olten- 
1 ‘ ration. Great commanders write their actions 
* k with limpheity, bccaufc they receive more ho- 
Hour from facts than from words.” 

Mr D. adds that ir would be extraordinary 

* 

that nr.v commander poilerinrto Hanno, fliould 

chufc 
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chafe to call it by Hanno’s name rather than by 
his own. But there ri no neceffity for fuppofing, 
that the name was given to the river by any 
commander. It was more probably given by 
the people at large, who would certainly pre¬ 
fer the name of their founder. Names of pla¬ 
ces take their origin more frequently from the 
caprice of the people, than from thofe who are 
at the head of the Hate. America, it is well 
known, took its name, neither from the monarch 
under whole aufpices the expedition in which it 
was diicovered was fitted out, nor from the firft 
difcoverer himfelf, but from the name of a fub- 
fev]uent and much lefs confiderable adventurer. 
This fa<fl, although inconteftablv true, is much 
lefs probable, than that a river fhould take its 
name, from the acknowledged founder of a co¬ 
lony in which the river was fituated. 

♦ 

Lafllv, Mr D. thinks it extraordinary, that 

* 7 

people, who fet out to make difcoveries, fliouid 
not only give names to cities and colonies which 
they founded, and to promontories, but alfo give 
new appellations to rivers, which they cannot 
occupy through their whole extent. He thinks 
it rather probable that the Grangers would re¬ 
tain the ancient name given it by the inhabi¬ 
tants. I cannot fee any force in this argument. 
Thole who difeover any country give names to 
rivers, as well as to promontories, or the cities 

which 
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w hich they found. The rivers of both North 
and South America, undoubtedly had names be¬ 
fore the Europeans fettled there ; yet neither 

the Englifh, Dutch, French, Spaniih, or Por- 
tuguefe, fcrupled to affix their own names to the 
rivers in that country, which they ftill retain. 
The river St Laurence in North America, and 
that of the Amazons, and the river of Plata 
in South America, all retain their European 

names. 

Mr D. leaves this field of probabilities, and 
obferves, that the river mentioned by Palaepha- 
tus will not favour the argument of Voffius, as 

he does not call it Awra, but Auvwa. An al¬ 
lowable alteration of a tingle letter would adapt 
the reading to my purpofe, and indeed the pro- 
pofed alteration is mentioned in the note; but 
the pafiage in which the name occurs, bears fo 

flrong an allufion to what is mentioned by Han- 
no, that no unprejudiced perfon can doubt that 
the author had before him the lame country, and 
the fame places and river. “ The Gyreneans,” 
fays he, “ who are /Ethiopians by defeent, in- 
“ habit the ifiand of Gyrene, fituated beyond 
“ the pillars of Hercules, and cultivate that part 
“ of Libya, adjacent to the river Anno, which is 
“ oppofite Carthage The fituation of Cerne 

will 

Ot a Kvfypxw Kctrx yi**; ttctp A.Stein;' otKvrt eg tr,Tcv t r,? 
Kvfhvlus i'ar Ucracv 7uv $r,\ u y* scf?n c£ A.v'jIjjj 7 <w 

A'jiUix Tr.rxuoy r.xyx Kzcy?,£o;a. Opulc. Mvtliolo^. p. 
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will be confidered in another part of this en¬ 
quiry. Mr D. however remarks, that K 
docs not fignify Carthage, but the dominions of 
the Carthaginians which extended, he fays, 
4i Punicis rebus florentiffimisf ’ to the pillars of 
Hercules, and might be near or adjacent to the 
place referred to in this pallage. But Carthage 
is here ufed in a geographical, and not in a me¬ 
taphorical feme. The words are expreflive of 
local fituation, and mult be fo undeiilood, if we 


mean to find any lenle ;:i tin in. No writer tliat 
fhould fay any city or place lay oppofite to, or 
in another direction to, Rorr.c, could be under- 
llood to mean any parr of the Roman dominions. 
Such a latitude of interpretation would dellroy 
all accuracy of tick; ip; ion, and all dependance 
upon the author. The reafon why Mr D. wifh- 
ed to interpret it in any but the obvious way, 
appears too plain c\en to be dillantly men¬ 


tioned. 

In order to p:\ne more clearly, that the river 

mentioned in IVVephatus had no reference to 

Hanno, Mr D. ihvy that there is a river men- 

♦ 

tinned by Save-- , i . t \c.v dhlaru from the ft- 


tuaticn of the A: n \ uhh 

name, he fays r.f Syrhm or 

no relation to the name o! 


h A culled Adonis; a 

but v. Inch bears 

■ 1 T 

Hanno. But no ri¬ 


ver of the n.;::r_' <•:'Adonh :* to lie found in Si. v- 
lax. Tiie nmr.e o: the river alluded to is AwJo? ; 
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and it is fuppefed to be Afewj from conjecture 
only, and nor from the authority of MSS. In the 
fecond place, the paffi»ge in wlfch tills river is 
mentioned, is evidently corrupted. There is no 
abfurdity in Ihppoling, that the v c might be a ri¬ 
ver of the name of A nidus in Libra*. Mr D. 
obferves, that a river in that neighbourhood, of 

the name OYAAONA. is mentioned by Pto¬ 
lemy, which. he lavs might caf.ly be corrupted 

into ATNflNA. But it remiires much lefs 

change to alter this wm-d i. 1 • ' ANNflNA, than 

OTAAHNA into ATNfiNA. But then Mr 
D.’s hypothefis would be contradiGcd. 

Mr D. proceeds to lay, “ I icaicely think, 
“ that any of the aucku.ts have extended the 
“ Carthaginian empire, even in its moll flourilh- 
“ ing date, to either the Greater or the Lefler 
“ Atlas, or who have placed a river, bearing the 
“ name of a Carthaginian commander, at Cer- 
“ ne.” 

It is difficult to determine the limits of thefe 
aflertions. II Mr D. means, that the Carthagi¬ 
nians did not poifeC the whole of the coafl be¬ 
tween the farther Atlas and Carthage, it is pro¬ 
bably tine ; but if he means, that the Cartha¬ 
ginians, at no period of time, had let dements 

as 

* 


* Sol intis mentions a river of the name of a ix.ru, nearly 
in the Lme fituation nith the of Cap. 27, 
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as far fouth, or further on the weftern coaft, 
than the Greater Atlas, he muft remove Pliny, 
Solinus, Mela, Polybius, and others, froip the lift 
of ancient writers, before this can be granted, 
Ceme is placed by Ptolemy to the fouth of the 
Greater Atlas, in lat. 25 0 , 4c/, long. 5 0 , which 
is nearly a degree to the fouth of the Greater 
Atlas. That there is no account of the name 
of the river oppofite Ceme in other writers, is 
by no means extraordinary. Is it extraordi¬ 
nary, that a name given by fettlers, who probably 
remained there but a ftiort time, Ihould be foon 
funk into the original name of the river, which 
was given by the natives, efpecially on a coaft 
of which we have fo few geographical ac¬ 
counts As to what he fays of Own and 

Ayvtt, two rivers on that coaft, which names 

he thinks might eafily be perverted or corrupt¬ 
ed into Awuyc&y it is juft as eafy to fuppofe, that 
one of them might be corrupted from one ex-, 
preflive of the name of Hanno the difcoverer ; 

and 


* Analogous hereto, we may ohfervc, that there was an 
ancient city in the defert of Syria, called Tadmor. When 
the Greeks became matters of this country, they gave it the 
name of Palmyra, which it retained for many ages. But 
when the Saracens, who were a barbarous people like the 
Mauritanians, retook it, they reftored the old name of Tad- 
mar, which it ftill retains. 
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aod whether it be fo or not, is of no confe- 
quence to the argument. 

Mr D. proceeds to comment on that expref- 
fion in the Periplus refpe&ing the fituation of 
Cerne ; xclt tv 6 v juu&cu K ugjffiiwos* He fays, 
that Cornelius Nepos millook this expreffion, 
and fuppofed, that Cerne lay near Carthage. 
But Cornelius Nepos fays nothing of its proxi¬ 
mity to Carthage, but only fpeaks of its direc¬ 
tion or bearing refpefting Carthage. Nor did 
Pliny fo underlland his words. He rather 
ftiews the agreement between him and Poly¬ 
bius. Thus he fays, that Polybius had placed 
Cerne in the fartheit part of Mauritania, oppo- 
fite to mount Atlas, at the diftance of eight ftadia 
from the fhore ; and Cornelius Nepos lays, that 
it lies oppofite Carthage, and at the diltance of 

a mile from the fhore *. Would not Pliny have 

♦ * 

remarked, that Polybius and Cornelius Nepos 
were fpeaking of different countries, had he un- 

derftood- the latter in the fenfe impofed by Mr 

% 

Dodwell ? Pliny would not have introduced 

* 

Cornelius Nepos’s account of an ifland near Car¬ 
thage, in an enumeration of the Infill®, Ethi¬ 
opia maris. The oppolition of one place to 
another does not imply proximity. Milton 

I favs, 

✓ 9 

* Pahcpbatus fays, that an ifland, nearly referabling^eme 
i-n name, and agreeing perfectly in fituation attd defeription, 
was placed r.at* 
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fays, that St Michael's mount in Cornwallis 
oppoiiie to Namancos on the coaft of Spain * ; 
but he was not ignorant of the diftance between 
thefe two places, nor did he think that the di¬ 
ftance impeached the propriety of his expref- 
fton. Mr D. fuppofes the meaning of the phrafe 
to have been, that Cerne and Carthage lay un¬ 
der the lame meridian. But this is altogether 
a conjecture of his own. At the time the Peri- 
plus of Hanno (fuppofing it to be genuine) was 
written, the meridians of places were not thought 
of; and could Mr D. have proved this to have- 
been Hanno's meaning, it would invalidate the 

antiquity of the Periplus beyond all his argu¬ 
ments. Eratofthenes, who lived 223 years B. C. 
was the firft who laid down parallels of latitude ‘ y 
and meridians of longitude, though they were 
nearly contemporary, were neverthelefs a fubfe- 
quent invention. But Mr Dodwell places the 
age of Hanno between the 92d and the 129th 
Olympiad f. Now, if we aflume the beginning 
of the laft date, that period will be prior to the 
time of Eratofthenes almoft by 40 years. The 
words of Hanno appear to convey as fcientific 
a defeription of the fituation of the ifland, as the 
Hate of his knowledge could exprefs. He fays, 

they 

* Where the great vifion of the guarded Mount 
Look-s towards Namancos, and Bagona's hold. 


■f Seel. 1 3. adf.n. 
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thfey conjectured that Cerne was oppofite to 
Carthage, becaufe the voyage from Carthage to 
the pillars was equal to the voyage from the pil¬ 
lars to Cerne. If, then, we fuppofe the pillars 
of Hercules to be the verted of an ilofceles tri¬ 
angle, and the difiance from Carthage and the 
diftance from Cerne to be its equal ikies, Cerne, 
the point terminating one extremity, may be 
faid to be oppofite and in a ftraight line with 

Carthage, the point terminating the extremity 
of the other fide. This idea, though rude, is not 
perhaps unnatural. 

Mr D. ftill remains true to himfelf in this in- 

flance. He had faid, that there was no ifland 
of the name of Cerne on the weftern coalt jf 
Africa * ; and now he fays, Pliny fpeaks of the 
Cerne of Hanno f. It will be neceiTary to con- 
fider this point more accurately. Mr D. a Herts, 
“ That there never was any ifland of the name 
“ of Cerne in that fituation, where Hanno could 
“ have eltablifhed a colony. This was the opi- 
“ nion of a very great geographer, Strabo, who 
“ cenfures Eratoflhenes on this account. For, 
“ fays Strabo, he believed many fictitious ftories 

“ relpedling 

* Atqui nulla fuit unqutim ibi infula Cerne qua Hanno 
coloniam inflituerit. Pag. n. 

f Hoc difcimus e Plinio, quo loco agit de fitu Cernes 
Hannonice. 
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“ refpecding the country beyond the pillars of 
“ Hercules, and mentioned the iiland Cerne, 
“ and other places, which are no where pointed 
“ out at prefent*.” If I was fatisfied with op- 
pofing quotation to quotation, I might pro¬ 
duce paflages from Ptolemy f and Diodo¬ 
rus J, to prove that there was an ifland of 
this name on the weftern coaft of Africa. I 

might alfo alk, why thole writers are to be 

deemed inaccurate, or miftaken in their de- 
fcriptions, who fay there is an ifland of that 
name on the eaftern coaft ? Where likewife au¬ 
thorities are equal on each part, and where no¬ 
thing but authority is left to guide our decifions, 
I ibould have a right to fuppofe, that there 
might have been two iflands of that name, one 
on the eaftern, and the other on the weftern 
coaft of Africa. But it is not neceflary to re¬ 
concile (>pinions, or oppofe teftimony to tefti- 
mony. We can dhcftlv appeal to the narra¬ 
tive of Polybius the hiftorian, fome fragments 
of which are prelected in Pliny. “ When Sci- 
“ pio fEmilianr.s was engaged in Africa, Poly- 
“ bius, the com pole r of the Annals, having pro- 
“ cured lome vefleh from him, failed round the 
14 ccalt with a view to explore that world ; and 

“ has 

* P. 11. f P. 11j. 


t Vol. i. p. 222. cd. WeflTel. 
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u has related — and we are farther Informed, 
“ That Polybius has related, that Cerne, fituated 
“ at the extremity of Mauritania, oppofite mount 
“ Atlas, lies at the diftance of eight ftadia from 
“ the land f.” It will now be afked, why the 
ifland could not be pointed out in the time of 
5 trabo ? 

Hanno merely fays, that we called the ifland 
Cerne. The knowledge of the name would ex¬ 
tend to thofe perfons who had an opportunity 
of confulting his account, or of vifiting the 
ifland whilft the colony exifled. Thofe who 
confulted the account would find the ifland de- 
fcribed in general terms only, and the fituation 
determined by the grofs calculation of each 
day’s fail, and not in a manner that fuppofes it 
to have been computed by degrees of latitude. 
Thofe who vifited the fame country after the 
extinction of the colony, would not probably 
diicover the lame ifland amongft fo many others 
on that coaft. It is mentioned in Scylax, be- 
caufe the colony was then flourifhing, and a 
confiderable commerce was then carried on. 
But the enquiry in the time of Strabo, proves a 
traditionary exillence of the ifland. The colony 
was flourifiling in the time of Scylax, becaufe 
the manner in which the Phoenicians conducted 
their trade, is minutely deicribed. “ The mer- 

“ chants,” fays Scylax, “ are Phoenicians. When 

“ they 

f Ibid. lib. vi. c. 3r. 


* Pliny, lib. v, c. I. 



“ they <irriTe at Cerne, they moor their trading 
“ rtiips there, and erect tents for themlelves on 
** the ifland. But they take out the freight, 

“ and tranfport it in lfnall vefleU to the Conti- 
** iienf.” This appears to be the fame ifland 
which is mentioned by Polybius, from the cir- 
cumftance of its diflance from the land. This 
dillance, as implied in the account of Scylax, 
could not be very great, as the freight was con¬ 
veyed in fmall veffeK, and probably the /hallow- 
nefs of the water prevented the nearer ap¬ 
proach of the trading fhips. 

Of the perfons who compofed the colony at 
Cerne, Mr D. obferves: “ But Scylax fuppofes 
“ thofe colonies to have confided of Phoenicians, 
“ and not of Libyphoenicians, as the impoftor, 
“ under the name of Hanno, relates. Nay, the 
“ Phoenicians in Scvlax inhabited Phoenicia it- 
M felf." Scylax mentions no colonies whatever 
at Cerne; nor does he tell us whether the Phoe¬ 
nicians were inhabitants of Phoenicia itfelf, or 
Carthaginians. He diftindlly mentions the mer¬ 
chants, the purchafers, and the articles of com¬ 
merce. rt They are /Ethiopians with whom 
“ they contract and again, “ the Phoenician 
“ merchants bring them ointment ifc. 

Before I leave this part of the difquifition, I 
(hall confider fome of the articles of commerce 

which 


* Scyl. Perip. p. 54. 
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which the Phoenician traders conveyed to Cerne. 
The firit was a kind of unguent. This pro¬ 
bably was an Egyptian production called kiki> 
which was employed by thofe who inhabited 
the marfhy parts of Egypt, to repel the ap¬ 
proach of flies, as we are informed by Herodo¬ 
tus. “ The Egyptians who live near the marfh- 
“ es, ufe an unguent, which is procured from 
“ the fruit of the fillicyprium, and is called by 
“ them tiki. It is of a greafy nature, and no 
“ lefs fit for a lavip than oil. It fends forth 
“ a very ftrong fmell. This was difcovered to 
“ be a remedy againft the abundance of flies *. ,f 
It is a well known fa Cl, that thefe infeCts will 
not fettle on any place which has been fmeared 
with any corrupt fubflance, as train oil. This 
will account for what has been always confi- 
dered as a very Angular preference, which the 
Hottentots give to mixtures, that have a ran¬ 
cid odour. Dampier obferves of their anoint¬ 
ing themfelves, “ That they are glad of the worfl 
“ of kitchin-ftuff for this purpofe, and ufe it as 
“ often as they can get it fThe ifland Ceme 
probably derived its name from the abundance 
of flies. Bochart explains it by the Arabic acber 
or acbir , which correfponds, he fays, with the 
Hebrew aebaron J. Now Accaron was the fly- 

god, 

* Herodot. lib. ii. c. 94. 

f Vol. i. p. 537. f Vol. ii. p. 642. 
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god *, and hence Ceme might be the ifland of 
flies. Adanfon like wile mentions a place on 
the banks of the Niger, that was called the Muf- 
ketoe trading place f, which proves the exiftence 
of this phyfical peculiarity. The next commo¬ 
dity appears to have been brought from Egypt. 
The paflage in which it occurs, is at prefent in- 
acurate, and I {hall venture to propofe a con¬ 
jecture. Oi ii i/ATOgci ao-ayuo-tv avroig 

pvgov hiQov AiywcrioLV On which words Gro- 
novius obferves : “ Caute et curiofe Voflius un- 


ii 


guenti ./Egyptii lapidem : Quid unde 


ulp- 


M fit. Legerem potius /xy^ov, }jvoy, AryvTnot, vel 

“ fimpliciter a veov, Xidov Atyvirnav, unguentum, 
M et marmor /Egyptium.” It is extraordinary, 
that Gronovius fhould have approached fo near 
the probable reading, and then fhould have ha- 
flily receded. ./Egyptian marble feems to be 
a very ufelefs commodity to a favage and rude 

people. I would propofe to read, u,vcov AINON 
AirTIlTION ; and this reading is confirmed 
by the following paflage of Herodotus: AINON 
ii Topi* K okyyxto vko E )kr t wv 'ZueOovix.ov pcizXrr 

rcu' 


* Bryant’s Plagues of Egypt, p, 67. See this admira¬ 
ble work. 

f Adanfon, p. 125, 126. 
t Scylax, p. 54. ed. Hudf. 
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rar ro fjusvrot ocr Aiywrrx eMftxvsvfA&ov koXhtou 

AirTriTION *. Linen-cloth has been lent as 
an article of commerce to that country in rno- 
dem times. In Purchafs’s Pilgrim, we are in¬ 
formed : “ Firft, we bring them great ftore of 
44 flight linen-cloth, whereof there is very much 
44 fpent in thofe countries; for they apparel them- 
44 felves therewith, and it is the chiefefl thing 
“ they ule for that purpofe f” But to return 
to Mr Dodwell’s diflertation. 

It is aimoit impoflible to collecfl the fcatter- 
ed arguments which appear in the lubfequent 
fentences. Mr D. aflumes this pofition, that 
the Periplus was meant as a circumnavigation 
of the whole Continent of Africa. The Senate 
of Carthage decreed, that Hanno fliould fail be¬ 
yond the pillars of Hercules, and found Liby- 
phoenician cities ; and the narrative informs us, 
he was obliged to return before we have any rea- 
fon to think that he had pafled the line. He 
aflumes again, that Hanno returned to the fame 
meridian on the other fide of Africa, which he 
had left at Carthage ; that the river Anno, men¬ 
tioned in Palaephatus, was in the neighbourhood 
of Carthage, and confequently that it could not 
be near the ifland Cerne of Hanno, which was 
near Carthage, becaufe the courle of the rivers 

K in 


* Lib. ii. p. 151. 


f Vol. ii. p. 938. 
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in the Carthaginian dominions is in a direction 
from iouth to north, and not from north to fouth. 
The interpretation of the words zvSv k&&cu, 
in the feme of lying near, inftead of 3 ying oppo- 
fae to Carthage, is the foundation of this argu¬ 
ment. 

Mr D. adds, that the voyage of Hanno is evi¬ 
dently falfe, becaufe it does not correfpond with 
the figure of the Continent of Africa. Mr D. 
has not attempted to fhew in what refpe&s- it 
differs from modern obfervations ; and, had it 
coincided .vith them as ffrictly as Mr D. feems 
to require, it would not ha\e a claim even to 
that antiquity which is affigned to it by Mr D, 
himleif. Hanno does not fay, that Africa was 
of one figure or another, as Dionylius Periegetes 
has compared the lhape of the earth to a fling ; 
and if we trace the voyage by the promontories, 
we fhall find all the accuracy that could lefult 
from tlie imperfect ftate of navigation at that 
period. 

I now paf> on to the more important queftion, 
refpecling the age of Hanno. As I adopt the 
opinion of M. Bougainville, I fhall avail mvfelf 
of fome of hie arguments *. 

Carthage exiled as a political ffate 737 years. 
Cato the elder exprelsly afierts this in one of 
his fpeeches to the Roman Senate, which Soli- 

nus 

* Memoires de PAcad. dc« Infcrip. vol. xxviii. p. 261, 
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nus has preferved. That we may dilcover the 
points between which the voyage of Hanno may 
be placed in the courfe of thefe 737 years, I di¬ 
vide the whole period into thtee parts: 0, Tht 
firil comprehends the time from the foundation 
of Carthage to the invalion of Sicily by the Car¬ 
thaginians, and of Greece by Xerxes, in the year 
480 B. C. which contains a fpace of 403 years; 
The fecond part, commencing from this point, 
terminates in the year 264, when the rivalfhip 
of Rome and Carthage mamfelkd itfelf by a ce¬ 
lebrated rupture. The third part, which com¬ 
prehends the three Punic wars, conlifts of 118 
years only. It extends from the year 264 to 146, 
when Carthage was defiroyed. The learned 
have almoil generally referred the voyage of 
Hanno to the fecond part ; but in my opinion, 
it belongs to the firft, when the words of Pliny 
are explained. 

Let us now attempt to fhew, that the words of 
Pliny, “ florentiflimis Poe no rum rebus,” in what¬ 
ever fenfe we interpret them, ag**ce better with 
the times which precede the invalion of Sicily, 
than with thofc which followed. Do we wifh 
to apply the moll extcnhve meaning to the 
words ? The affairs of the Carthaginians were 
never in a more flourifliing Hate than when 
Xerxes invaded Europe. Let us judge of 
them by the opinion which was entertained of 

them 
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them at that time ; an opinion fo favourable, 
that the Great King, notwithftanding his pride, 
thought it was his intereft to make overtures to 
theie plain republicans, and invite them by his 
ambafladors to unite in a league. Let us judge 
of them by the prodigious armament which they 
prepared on this occafion, when they difplayed 
their forces for the firft time. Do we wifh to 
confider the text of Plinv in a fenfe lefs extend- 
ed and more natural ? We fhall not be obliged 
to have recourle to reafoning or facts, to be con¬ 
vinced that a power, which had attained its 
higheft elevation at the time of Xerxes, muft 
have been very flourifhing before his reign. 
As it was eftabliftied on a flourifhing commerce, 
it could increafe by degrees only ; but, for this 
reafon, it muft have increafed at an early time, 
if favourable circumftances had early concurred 
to augment the commerce, of which that how¬ 
ever was the cfleet. Now, let us obferve all 
theie circumfiances combined in favour of Car¬ 
thage ; let us recall to our recolle&ion the 
dreadful attack of Salmanazar and Nabucho- 
donofor a gain ft Tvre, before the time of Cvrus ; 

O • * 

the difinclination for maritime commerce and 
navigation, which prevailed amongft the Egyp¬ 
tians, and the muft celebrated nations of Afia ; 
and, at the fame time, let us reprelent to our- 
felves the advantageous fituation of Carthage, 

the 
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the activity of its inhabitants, the ignorance of 
the neighbouring nations, indifferent polfeffions 
of the richeft productions of the ground, we 
fhall perceive how the influence of fo many 
cauies upon the commerce of Carthage mult 
have rendered it profperous, and we are ena¬ 
bled to conceive by what means, in a Ihort time, 
a colony of Tyre became independent of the 
mother-ftate, but ftill connected with it, prepa¬ 
red to coiled; the remains of its commerce, to 
appropriate to itielf different branches of it, and 
to extend and multiply them by difcoveries of 
its own. The teftimony of all antiquity con¬ 
curs in raifing our ideas of the important rank 
which the republic of Carthage held amongft the 
principal powers after the time of Cyrus. We 
cannot determine the precife date of the con- 
quefts which they made in Spain, nor afeertain 
the time when they fubdued Sardinia and the 
Balearic lflands, nor when they laid the founda¬ 
tion of their power in Sicily. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that theie events are very ancient, and 
that the date of the moll modern mult be pla¬ 
ced at the end of the feventh century before 
the Cliriftian ana, and that the Carthaginians 
remained more than 600 years, fovereigns of the 
fea. The firli treaty of the Carthaginians with 

the Romans, concluded in the year 509, the 
fame year when the kings were expelled from 

Rome, 
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Rome, mentions Africa and Sardinia as belong¬ 
ing at that time to Carthage *. Their poffef- 
lions in Sicily are clearly marked out, and the 
tone of authority which they aflumed, proves 
the fuperiority which they pofleffed in the Me¬ 
diterranean. They were not lefs known in the 
EalL Cambyfes, the fucceflbr of Cyrus, was 
jealous of their power, and propofed to attack 
them after he had conquered the Egyptians; but 
he was prevented from executing his project, 
becaufe the Phoenicians, who compofed his ma¬ 
ritime force, perfevered in refufing to be em¬ 
ployed again!! a nation which was defcended 
from the fame anceftors. 

The hiftory of this ftate during the firft pe¬ 
riod is imperfectly known. The Greek and 
Latin writers have preferved only difperfed and 
unconnected facets. But there is no reafon to 
fuppofe, that the Carthaginians were not in a 
raoft flouriiliing fituation. I only conclude, 
that, too prudent at that time to interfere in 
the affairs of Europe, and to afpire to brilliant 
but ruinous conquells, they were engaged in 
more ufeful enterprifes, and were extending 
their celebrity in Alia and Africa, whilft they 
were unknown in Greece. The theatre of their 
maritime achievements was too far removed 
from Greece topttracl the notice of the latter, 

*• and 

* Polyb. lib. i. p. 176. 
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and the filence which they have obfen ed on 
this portion of hiftory does not prove that the 
fubjedt was barren, but that it was not fubjedl 
to the inveftigation of the Greek hiftorians. 

I think I have faid more than fufficient to 
(hew, that the voyage of Hanno may belong 
to this firft period, as I have proved that their 
affairs were in a very flourifhing date. It only 
remains to allign a place to this fact it) this long 
feries of years. 

As all the Punic names have a peculiar fig- 
nification, fo likewife has that of Hanno. It 
may be tranfiated gracious or kind. Of all the 
Carthaginians who have borne this name, and 
of whom hiftory makes any mention, I can dif- 
cover only two who lived in the courfe of the 
firft period. The lateft is the father of Amil- 
car, who was overcome by Gelo in the plains of 
Himera, in the year 480. If this Hanno was 
the author of the Periplus, we cannot afcend 
higher than the year 510. I prefer another 
Hanno to the father of Amilcar, who was more 
ancient by fome generations; I mean the Han¬ 
no W’ho flourilhed about the time of Solon, and 
to whom Anacharfis, a contemporary of the 
Athenian legiflator, addrefled a letter, which 
Cicero has preferred. The time of Solon is 
determined in the year 594. The arrival of 
Anacharfis at Athens anfwers to the year 589. 

his 
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Ha travels were extenftve; and he did not re¬ 
turn to liis own country till he had viiited, all 
GreeceAha Minos*-: If this letter is ge- 
nvmtv-tbB-rfjmbxotiiBk -between the times of 
Hanno .jand ^Ajmchariis w ill not allow us to 
place the . /toy age andith$ narrative below the 
year ^pa,before j the Chnftian aera. Carthage 
had then exiltetb33 31 years, and had time to in- 
create and.!ti>j become extnemeiy doiudlung. 
Tbtjt Hanno, who, according to Phny*, was 
the fint perfon who tamed the lion, and, ac¬ 
cording'to uiLlian f, converted this formidable 
animal into a beall of burden, and accuftomed 
itnto carry a coofiderable weight, is apparently 
the author of die Periplus. I recogniie him, 
a* Bochart has done f, in that Hanno, who, 
according to i£lian t|, wishing, either from va¬ 
nity or policy T ti) take advantage of the fuper- 
ftitious ignorance of his countrymen, had pri¬ 
vately inltructed the birds today in the Punic 
language, tfau ;lv was a god. Thefe birds were 
certainly panro^uets, if thefe anecdotes have 
any foundah^flt, .they agree too well with the 
dilCoy^f^STmad^ on the-ooaii of Africa, and in 

:: • o’c'J \»j« ■ fLl ri *; r ^»; »• ■ ( the 

’••it? S&tjtosdiid * > 

vr f miv.^;^ 7- /•■» • • 

t Bocha rt .atoii!: ! c l ^: ,/ -' ’■ 1 •' 

1,1 v ,tA _ „ 1 

3 /rihan. Hill. var. lib. xiv. c. 32. 
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the interior part ot the country, not to belong 
to our author. 

In placing this voyage towards the year 570 
before the Chriitian sera, 1 might employ the 
authority of many hiitorical fads with which it 
might be reconciled, and from which there 
would refult a multitude of circumflances in 
favour of Carthage, which w r ere neceffary to 
the formation and luccefs of fuch an enter- 
prifc. 

I find the city of Tyre confiderably weaken¬ 
ed at that time, and in an exhaufted Hate, which 
could not but be an advantage to the commerce 
of the Carthaginians. This city, after having long 
refilled the power of the King of Babylon, fell 
at length under the conqueror, and with diffi¬ 
culty role again. Carthage, which was become 
an afylum for a part of the Tyrians, was en¬ 
riched by the Ioffe* of the mother-ftate, and 
peopled at its expence. This fudden acceffion 
both of riches and population, enabled the Car¬ 
thaginians to extend their fettlements Beyond 
the pillars, and to eftabliih numerous colonies 
along the coafls of Africa. The enterprife of 
Hanno was attended with every favourable cir- 
cumftance, and the effort which Carthage then 
made, however great it ay be fuppofed to have 
been, did not exceed its ftrength. 

L 


Another 
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^bother re&fan, which determines my opinion 
ini * favourT5iq the year 570, is, that this epoch 
places cihdvfnaritniae expedition! of! the Gartha- 
ginians between two voyages round. Africa, 
Which woibaiihot /tpayftSotix the fird of which 
tow griior? byi fortyiyearst'tothat of Hanno; and 
rmghbhahd fiiggefted the idea; the other, pofte- 
ncic hy a cefmirv4;7gpas^proje(hed perhaps from 
thdujexpedtaaiansirthacdhari'-.been excited, and 
fmih the hgfrri which had.hieen afforded by pre¬ 
ceding* Poytu£es,;>: Herodotus has mentioned 
thdeurwo-coragesj The tied is that with which 
Niejdwp.'Kdng- df iEgypt, entrufted the Phoeni¬ 
cia^, about itkeWeat6ao. The fecond was un- 
ttettakfimoindor the-reign of Xerxes, towards 
*ha^feari:^5 r \by -Satafpes. ; As the Teign of 
Xerxes continued twenty^one years, I have af- 

fumed the - middle of it /as the epoch of the 

voyage undertaken by his command, the date 

of which is not preciiely fettled by any Greek 

hiftorian. Darius, the predecefTor of Xerxes, 

had reconnoitred, fome vears before, the feas of 

■*. - • 9 

Alia, by the celebrated Scylax of Caryandia, 
the Admiral of the fleer, who employed two 


ye^rs and a fyalf in examining the coafts, as far 
as tii^ Arabian gulf. 

IfnalT-cojici-axie with obfervlng, that fuch en- 

“ J. ^ ^ v-‘ ‘ • * ' • '' * : : 0 

terpriles, undertaken by different powers, prove 


a kind of emulation to have prevailed ; a cir- 


cumftance 
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eumftance which renders more than- probable 
the epoch afligned in thevfiimd* period totthd 
voyage of Hannoiv-^ 4 ^o/retuirn:to(rMrr[Disi dif* 

‘•ji,/«•/ o"/;i n ad - f,i,ini 

Mr D. fays, ^iThat.Sttyikpc calhcthe* colbnifts 
u at Cerne by theitiame of PhtEirifciarisjiwhpPcas 
“ they ought to have bbetr r >JCaiJedtbibyphoenh 
44 dans.” The fedb:is}'£cyAaX''does not fay any 
thing of any coloniesvbut only of tthq .tcadets 
who came there. . But why might not the;Car¬ 
thaginians have the genend appellation of (Phoe¬ 
nicians ? The inhabitants of the; maritime)[paint 
of Syria were properly called Syrophauudaift, 
but moll frequently limply -Phoenicians, :Sili- 
cus Italicus did not require to be informed, that 
the Carthaginian fleet was not.;really Phcerib- 
cian, and yet he fays, i .. . / 

£cce autem flatu clailis PhoeMlfcffefchnde-— * ■- ‘' ' * 



and again, 


- t 


• « r : • ) 


Proflratis oplbus regni l*l?oeiufla metuntur 

Agmina- 

He ufes Phoenifia, as .Scylax ^did, as ajreiisral 

* j.-r *. *L:i J» » *>fjl V(]° ,L!t / 

term, comprehending the it,ates and people or 

. . - 1 •. -ti !.* ■» 

Phoenician origin. . . 

1 A - i! r • iu »r‘bnf, ‘nr/. 

but, lavs Mr D., the commodities which 

^ dlua iTijclr/iA aril r ^ 




-'A 'T>jar/i/-_ am 
dtc. the pro an ci 
>111:100.03 Iliad [ 


' * J * 1 l 1 - l r ' * * <’ 1 (I 4 m' '• 

. a that 

• i • ■ •' ; * • ’ ; >;;: A 


s 1 j ! i ■ »*iq 
ALib. vii. j \ zc )‘ 


■ I i > > i 


J * 4 
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*• that the/agree better, with Phoenicia than 
44 with Libyphgeoiciari’ 1 

The commpditjp^are laid to have been oint¬ 
ment, Egyptian linen, hogs, Attic tiles, and 
pitchers or vsfps to. hold water. And why 
Ihould not Libyphoenician traders import thefe 
articles as well afi PhoeoiciaBS ? Pliny fays, the 
voyage was performed when the Carthaginian 
republic was in a very fiourifhing hate, that is, 
when its commerce w as moil extenJive ; and 
does^Mr D. fuppofe, that, at fuch a period, the 
republic had no commercial intercourfe with 
two places, one of which poflefied a large fleet 
and great trade, and the other remarkable both 
for domeftic induftrv, large manufactures, and 
natural productions of great value ? The Car¬ 
thaginians were then the carriers of the Medi¬ 
terranean, as the Dutch were, till lately, of Eu¬ 
rope ; and is it probable, that they ihould not 
refort to thefe places, where the commodities in 
which they traded, were produced in the great- 
c 11 plenty r Carthage is as near to Attica as is 
the coafl of Phoenicia ; and though Egypt lies 
nearer to Phoenicia than to Carthage, yet fuch 
a difference. is inconiideruble in a naval light. 
Befides, Carthage lying much nearer to the 
mouth, of the Straits than Phoenicia, it is 
more probable, according to MrD.’s own mode 
nf reafoning, that the vellels which reforted to 

Cernc 
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Cerne were rather Libyphceniciar*.tharVphteWi- 

cian. But if the Carthaginiam had ah ‘in¬ 
timate connedfidn with' AdTeii^, lj httW did^AVi- 


refp^eiflmt 


aVitl 


fcribed to them u thd 6^ 4 life' 1 qiiiidrf- 

reme, as Pliny informs 1 *:‘’ 1 ftar^p'd- 

fitive authority, that the C&fthttglriians traded 
with Egypt, and that they brdtight fHfcficfe 
linen, papyrus, ifc: : As a FtfH J ’'£hiVcr tb 
Mr D.’s probabilities, we Have the ttfttnbfty bf 
Herodotus, who gives a particular accotifrt‘ J bf 
the manner in which the Carthaginians, 1 and 
not the Phoenicians, traded to thrvVbry dbaft. 
“ The Carthaginians fay/* as this tdritet'tefls ns, 
“ that beyond the columns of Hercules, thtre 
“ is a region of Libya well inhabited; where, 
“ when they arrive, they unload their merchan- 
* l dife on the fliorc, and returning again to their 
(hips, make great fires ; that the inhabitants, 
“ feeing the fmoke, come down to the coaft, 

“ and, leaving gold in exchange for the goods, 

, * 

“ depart again to ionic ddlance from the place ; 

« • ^ I ^ 4 1 ^ 

u that the Carthaginians at the fame'tithe View 
“ the gold ; and if it feem fufficient'ftff thb 
“ goods, they take it up, and fail axtay ; blit'if 
they are not contented, they return io t^idir 

u rtiipi', 

* Lib. vii. c. 56. Anc. Un. Hilt. Mcc the authorities 
quoted, vol. .wii. p. 320. 


44 


<1 
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44 fhtpS, and continue there ; that the Libyans, 
“ upon this, come again, and lay down more 
44 gold to the former, till they hate fatisfied the 
44 merchants ; that no 'wrong is done on-either 
44 part, the Carthaginians never touching the 
41 gold till they acguielce in the price, nor the 
44 inhabitants the rnerchandife till the gold is 
“ taken away.” The truth of this account is 
confirmed by many modern teftimonies, but by 
none fo remarkably as that of Dr Shaw. 44 It 
44 muft he mentioned to the honour of the weft- 
~ cm Moors, that they ftill continue to carry on 
41 a trade with fome barbarous nations bordering 
44 upbn the river Niger, without feeing the per- 
“ Ions they trade with, or without having once 
44 broke through the original charter of com- 
** rnerce, which, from time immemorial, has 
14 been fettled between them. The method is 
44 this : At a certain time of the year, (in the 
“ winter if I am not miftaken), they make this 
4 * journey in a numerous caravan, carrying along 
u with them coral, and glafs beads, bracelets of 
44 horn, knives, feifiars, and fuch like trinkets. 
4i When they arrive at the place appointed, 
44 whiih is on fuch a'day of the moon, they 
64 find in the evening,- tevxrral different heaps 
44 of goldlduft lying at a frmril diftance from 
44 each other, againil which the Moors place fo 
“ many of their trinkets as they judge will be 

“ taken 
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u taken! in .exchange for, them.' If tl>e Nigriti- 

♦ 

“ ans, the next morn mg,, approve of the bar- 
“ gam, they take wpthe tfipkefvand- leave the 
“ gold-dull*. or diG f m$ve,fpnjLe deductions from 
“ the latter. Arid,hv,t^^^i^fier>tra^facl.their 

i 

“ exchange, wishQpt, feeing,, on$. another, or 
“ without the lesdjt, .inft^aee of difijonpfty or 

0 

“ perftdioufnefs givi •either; fide . Moptef- 
quieu obferves, T ; haf tfte caravans of J^^oora, 
“ who go to /jToznbaclu or Tofinbuto, a coun- 
“ try fituated on the fame coaft, with that 
mentioned by Herodotus, have no need 
“ of money, as they exchange their fait for 
“ gold. The Moor puts his fait in a heap, 
“ and the negro his gold-dull. in another. . It' 
“ there is not gold enough, the Moor takes away 
fome of his fait, or the negro adds more gpld, 
“ till both parties are agreed f.” Thcfe tefti- 
monies are certainly more than fuflicient to 
prove the trade of the Carthaginians to this part 

of Africa. 

< 

Mr D.’s next objection lias the appearance of 
an argument, as its foundation refts uponp fa£L 
He obferves, that the order of,fomq.plapes, men¬ 
tioned in the narrative of Soy lax qnd ofi ffanno, 
is inverted. “ Scyjax has pJaced^Xhyipipt^fias 
beyond, the river. X.jxug ;pdlfreusf^Hp.tdio,pla- 


44 


f 


44 


t 5 * 


* * 


ces 


* Shaw’s Travels, p. 239-. „. 

. f Spirit of Laws, b. xxii. c, 1. 
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“ ces his city Thvmiaterium, (many colonies 
4 * being interpofed), on this fide the Lixus. The 
“ fame is like wile to he laid of the promontory 
“ Soloeis.” We will firft compare the fucceflion 
of the places in each account : 


HANN o. 

Thymiaterium, and the 
altar of Neptune. 
Soloeis. 

Li xu s. 

Cerne. 


ScYLAX. 

Lixus. 

Thymiateria. 
Altar of Neptune, 
Soloeis. 

Xion, a river. 
Cerne. 


In the next place, we will examine the flate of 
the text in Scylax : 

J 

Mir» is A fiiitvr* cc)X*g vortt^og (jLtyag 
A zai toXi; <t>oinzo*f Aifoc.—Mira is A/fov, 

'zoTav-o; kcli XiOLrjv, zcu ToXig <&oi\lxuv 0 y- 
u,iOLTr,Ptctg o^oaa. A to eig 2 ,oXoS(rup 

cczpslv.— is ru> a,xPMTr t Piv Tr t ; axgctg STSft 

df fjLeyag, IIg^jj;, II oraiamog -A 'zo 5 s 'loXo- 

itT&g cLZjsOLg ToroLfjutg tu ovcfjua sLim. Ilsgi 

rirrof rot 'zorapLo* Ttgiwu/rt* A tfaoireg U^oi* 

Kara it rear* n}ang isrit, i ovottct K*. 

It is curious to remark the number of errors 

in this fliort paflage. Aviiuvra. is called Aviiog 

a 

Geog. Mia. vol. i. p. 52, 53. edit. Oxon. 
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a few lines before ; @ufMurr,gia$ is both the no¬ 
minative and genitive cafe ; 'SoXoeerccn and 2 0X0- 
svtoq are ufed indiffejeptly} aijd then follows 


E mv. It is remarked .tfrat; thjs jiajue is not to 
be found in any other author. It is probable, 

that we ought to read AIE 02 in this place ; 
and it is the opinion of fome eminent geogra¬ 
phers, that there were two rivers of this name. 
Bochart fuppofes it to have been apother river. 
“ The Arainbys,*’ fays he, “ is fucceeded by 
“ the faxus, a river different from the former 
“ oue of that name, which, in the lame manner, 
“ received its appellation from the lions in its 
“ neighbourhood. And Scylax relates in liis 
“ Periplus, that the Phoenicians procured from 

“ the adjacent ^Ethiopians at Cerne, which is 
“ not far diftant from the Lixus, amongft other 

“ articles of traffic, the Ikins of lions D’An- 

% 



* Vol. i. p. 642. “ Port Arambyn fequitur alius a priore 
“ Lixus, quem itidem palam eft nomen habere a Uonibus, 
“ Et in infula Cerne, qu-as.d Lixo non multum abefty-inter 

“ emteras merces etiam wm *..•<»ran & vicinis .TEthiopi- 

% 

“ bus comparwfle Phtcniees Scylax in Periplo feribit.” It 
is probable, that there were two rivers of the fame name on 
the fame coaft, particularly if~they were denominated from 
the lions that .lived near,their-banks. The neighbourhood 
of livers is their principal haunt. In Scripture we have the 
lion from the fwellings of Jordan j and Sandys has moft 
elegantly alluded to it ; 


To Libyan waftes, whofe thirft no fliow’rs a Ullage, 
And where fwuln Nilus cools the lion’s ra^e. 
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ville entertained the fame fentiments. After he 
has mentioned the Lixus or Lixse as the feene 
of the combat between Hercules and Antaeus, 
he adds, “ Et le fleuve que portoit le nom de 
“ Lixus, le conferve dans celui de Lucos The 
Lixus of Hanno he determines to have been the 
river Salathi. “ Ce qui fe prefente de remarqu- 
44 able, au dela du promontoire que Ton connoit 
“ fous le nom de Bojador, eft une grande em- 
44 bouchure de riviere, que les Portugais ont ap- 
44 pellee Rio do Oiro, ou riviere d’or, et qui peut 
“ repondre au fleuve nommec Salathi, avec une 
44 ville de meme nom dans Ptoleme'e. Et ft Pon 
44 veut rapporter a quelque objet du local aduel 
4 * le fleuve Lixus du Periple de Hannon, e’eft a 
44 cette riviere vu Pindication de deux jours de 
44 navigation ulterieure, et d’un troifieme en 
4 * tournant a Peft pour arriver a Pifte nommec 
44 Cerne Ptolemy mentions a city of the 

name of Salathi, as fituated near the river Sa¬ 
lathi. Scvlax mentions a large city near the 
river, which is called Xion and Cerne, that per¬ 
haps had been built in confequence of the fuc- 
ceis of the eftabliftiment of the colony in that 
ifland 

Perhaps 


* Vol. iii. p. Ic7. f Vol. iii. p. 118. 

t It is to be obferved, that Scvlax did not go beyond 
Ccine. Eo 3 l'T e/; Hi X«>.1« u 17 -» r, »!» > 


tV fkc » *. p. 


This circumllancc is mentioned as a 

proof 
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Perhaps we may deduce an argument from the 
diftance of the Lixus from the pillars of Her¬ 
cules. Pliny informs us, “ Agrippa Lixum a 
“ Gaditano freto cxii m. pa IT. abefle*.” We are 
next to attend to the progrefs of the ancient vef- 
fels during each day. We are told in the voy¬ 
age of St Paul, that they failed from Carfare a to 
Sidon m one day f; and from Rhegium to Pute- 
oli in two days From a rude calculation of 
thefe diitances, the average rate of ancient fail¬ 
ing will appear to have been about feventy miles 
a-day ; fo that Hanno might have palled the 
firll river of the name of Lixus, in the two firft 
days of the occurrence? of which he gives no 

a. count; or he might have omitted it, as what 

was already known, particularly as the object of 
his expedition was two-fold, to fettle colonies 
where difcoveries had been formerly made, and 
to make new difcoveries; for the Carthaginians 
never would have lent out colonies to inhabit a 
coaft of which they had no previous know¬ 
ledge. 

Mr 

proof that Hanno’s voyage is falfe. But Scylax might have 
failed in fmaller vefifels, or he might have patted in (hallow 
water between Cerne and the lhore, or gone up into the bay, 
which Hanno explored for fome way, and returned and pur- 
fued his voyage to the fouth. 

* Lib. v. c. i. 

A 61 s, xxviii. 13. 


f A6ts, xxvii, 3. 
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Mr Dodwell next fuppofes, that the Periplus 
was the compoiition of fume Greek impoftor, 

4 ‘ who does not appeal to any writing of Hanno’s 
“ that was known to contemporaries, and expo- 
“ fed in the clear light of general intercourfe, 
“ but to one cumecrated in a temple. Thus it 
“ was in his power to feign what he pleafed un- 
“ der the name of flan no, as if he had been the 
fir u peifon who had difcovered it in the (brine 
“ of a temple. But he publifhed it at fome di- 
*• llance oi time after Hanno’s death, left he 
** himiclf, or lome friend cf his, fliould refute 
tliefe fallehoods at the moment of their ap- 
pea ranee There might have been two 

originals, one in Greek and one in Punic. We 
have feverai liidances from antiquity, where 
works, intended to be of public notoriety, were 

written in levcral languages. The gofpel of St 

Matthew v,written both in Hebrew and in 


Greek : and both of thefe have a jull claim, as 
Dr Townion has obib- ved, to be coniidered as 
original. Joicpha* tc!h us, in hh introduction, 

that 


* Qui ne qu’-em fc rip turn aliqiod HannorJs advocat, 
cojevis notura, ct in clara hominum lure pof:tum \ fed iacra- 
turn in templo. Sic pcr.c^ iphun crat quod libebat Tub Han- 
nonh nomine confincerc, q;.ali primus ille in tenipli adyto 
rererifTet. Rdidit autem c\ into: \ alio poftea quam in vivis 
defierat efle iple Hanno, nc vel ipfe, vcl quifpiam ejus ami¬ 
cus alius, con a da ill jus nomine inendacia in Ipfo ortu refei- 
? cret. P. ;S. 
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that he wrote his hillory both in the Hebrew 
and in the Greek. The infcription on the crofs 
of our Saviour was written in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. It is therefore, I think, probable, 
that the copy we now poffefs of the Periplus 
might be not only equally authentic, but might 
have an equal claim to the character of an 
original with the one written in the Punic 
tongue. 

But furely Mr D. had forgotten, that Pliny 
had exprefsly told us, that the ftcins of the hairy 
women were placed in the temple of Juno, not 
in adv-o. or the fecret and concealed recedes, 
but in public, “ argumenti et miraculi gratia.” 
The petidance of Mr D. is exceftive. He fays, 
there did not prevail any cuftom of fufpending 
archives in temples*. But what does that fig- 

nify ? He cannot prove, whether the Carthagini¬ 
ans confidered the Periplus as an archive or not. 
But is it not ft range, that the cuftom ftiould 
prevail every where in the country, but at Car¬ 
thage ? And yet Mr D. allows, that Polybius 
ext rafted many facts from the public records 
preferved in temples at Carthage. Mr D. like- 
wife fays, that the Periplus would be appealed 
to in preference to the fkiris of the Gorillas; 
that is, what might be forged, and what it 

might 

* Nullum apud Carthaglnienfes morem archivorum in 
templis fervandorum. P. 39. § 23. 
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might be difficult to detect, was preferred to what 
could not poffibly deceive thofe who examined 
it. And hence Mr D. concludes, that the Pe- 
riplus was falfe, becauie perfons appealed to 
thele (kins that were found in the detraction of 
Carthage. Works of genius and literature are 
dill hung up in the molque at Mecca, of ieveral 
of which the late Sir W. Jones has given elegant 


tranflations. 

Mr D., forgetting, as it fhould feem, his late 
objections, argues a gain It the authenticity of the 
Peiiplus, as it is laid to have been placed in the 
temple of Saturn, whereas Pliny and Solinus, as 
he fays, agree that it was depofited in the tem¬ 
ple of Juno. The decrees of the Roman Senate 
were preferved in the time of Cicero in the trea- 
fury, and had formerly been depofited in the 
temple of Ceres; but no one ever thought their 
identity was altered. But neither Pliny nor 
Solinus fay a (ingle word about the place where 
the MS. (for it was committed to writing*), 
was depofited. They both fay only, that the 
(kins of the hairy women were placed in the 
temple of Juno, and remained there till the de¬ 
traction of Carthage. But is there any abfur- 
dity in fuppofing, that in a vaft trading city 
like Carthage, where probably, from extenfivc 

commercial 


* Navigationem cam prodidit feripto. Plin. Lib. ii. 
c. 6~. 
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commercial intercourfe, there was a large Hock 
of foreign curiofities, there might be one place 
affigned for thefe, and another for MSS. ? Sa¬ 
turn and Juno are well known to have been the 
principal deities at Carthage, and their temples 
might be chofen for the above purpofes, as 
being probably moft frequented. Temples were 
ufed as repolitories for curiofities at Rome. Pli¬ 
ny tells us, that the fkin and jaw-bones of the 
monftrous ferpent, killed by Regulus near the 
river Bagrada, were preferved, till the time of 
the Numantine war, in a temple *. 

The laft argument of Mr Dodwell’s is, that in 
the Periplus of Nearchus, it is faid, that Han- 
no’s voyage was performed in thirty-five days; 
whereas Mr D. can reckon only twenty-four 
days and a half. The words, as they are pre¬ 
ferved in Arrian, are thefe : “ But Hanno, the 
“ Libyan, having fet out from Carthage, failed 
“ outwards, beyond the pillars of Hercules, into 
“ the occean, having Libya on his left hand.” 
His voyage was towards the eaft, and was com¬ 
pleted in thirty-five days. “ But,” fays Mr 
Dodwell, u from the promontory Soloeis, whence 
“ the voyage commences in an eafierly direc- 
“ tion, to the country of fires and perfumes, you 
“ can reckon only twenty-four days and a half 

“ in the prefent and modern Periplus of Han- 


* Plin. lib. viii. c. 14 , 
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* no.” The phrafe in the Periplus of Neav- 
chus, towards the rijtng fun, might merely imply 
a general oppoiition to the fetting fun, or the 
weft, from which they were departing. Befides, 
they had not proceeded in a ftrift fenfe further 
eaftward at Soloeis than when they fet out from 
the pillars. I apprehend, that the general di¬ 
rection of the voyage, was all that is implied in 
the words of Nearchus. A candid calculation 
produces thirty-three days and a half, which 
approaches very nearly to the number affigned 
by the laft mentioned writer. 


p. 7 . 

P. 9. 

P. 11. 
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1 have thus finifhed the examination of Mr 
D.’s difquifition, in which little can be difcover- 

ed 
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ed which we can approve. I hope it will ap¬ 
pear, that his arguments have been Hated with 
accuracy, and have been anfwered with can- 
dour. 


T //£ END. 
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